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Football Scottish Coca-Cola Cup final Aberdeen 2 Dundee 0 ' 


Dundee dazzled 
by shining Glass 


Patrick Glenn 
at Hampden Park 


OBODY ever won a title 
N without landing a punch. 

Dundee felt the stinging jab 
of an old truism on a day on which 
Aberdeen stayed coolly and continu- 
ously out of range. The 1995 Coca- 
Cota Cup final was a mismatch, 

The imbalance in the strengths of 
the protagonists — Aberdeen from 
the Premier, Dundee from the First 
Division — will not, of course, cli- 
minish Roy Aitken’s sense of 
achievement. 

The manager. appaintel Willie 
Miller's successor with only seven 
league-matches remaining last sea- 
son, has led the Pittudrie side out of 
the shadow of the valley of relega- 
tion and onwards to their first tro- 
phy success in 5% years. 

Abercdeen had required a penalty 
shout-out for that previous triumph, 
in the 1990 Scottish Cup final 
agains! Celtic, but there was never 
any prospect of a nerve-jangling re- 
peat this time, They were so domi- 
nant that their keeper Watt had to 
make only one save. 

The two goals scored 12 minutes 
before and 39 seconds after the in- 
terval were enough to convince 
even the hardiest Dundee supporter 
that this latest visil to the season's 

first major final would prove no 
more gratifying than the last, when 
they lost 3-0 to their neighbours 
Dundee Unitedin 1980. — 


That they were not buried under 
a deeper pile of goals owed much to 
Aberdeen’s obvious determination 
simply to coast towards the finish, 


refusing to expose themselves to |. 


the threat of a comeback. 

That was unlikely, as Jess, Grant, 
Glass and Bernard had so domi- 
nated midfield that the Deng Park 
side hac no room in which to swing, 
far less connect. 

Glass, Aberdeen's 19-year-old 
prodigy, was voted Man of the 
Match. Ami other good works, he 
supplied the crosses from which the 
goals were scored, His first, from a 
brilliant pass by Jess, was partly de- 


flected by Manley, fooling Pageaud |. 


into pushing the ball down to the 
right foot af Dodds, who pushed it 
over the line from six yards. 

Glass's second centre, from wide 
on the left, found Shearer jumping 
between the cousins Jim and Neil 
Duffy and heading the ball past 
Pageaud fram a similar range. 

@ The Premier Division assumed 
the appearance of a duopoly when 


Rangers and Celtic pulled further | 


clear. of the pack with authoritative 
performances. The champions’ 4-1 
victory over Hibernian was restora- 
tive after thes midweek elimination 


‘from the European Cup. Celtic re- 


mained within four points by beating 
the other half of Edinburgli, Hearts, 
3-1 at Parkhead. Joho Collins con- 
jured the first hat-trick of his career, 
and the Italian Pasquale Bruno 
scored his first goal for Hearts. , 


Cryptic crossword by Fawiey 





Across 


4 Ahundred left to discharge? (6) 
6 Next, get a record-player with a 
bit of cash (8) 
9. Start to box Rizla for cistri- 
bution in S. America? (6) 
'10 Note a farewell party, now 
_ starilng to get going again (8) 
11..At all events, my accounts may 
_ be ploked up by auciitors (1 1) 
15 Somewnat thin, nibbled a enack 


‘17 It's written into a form of 

'  protectionforaguest(7) .; . 
18: Record the best —- it may go 

. - Over the courss (6,5) 





22 Be earlier than trained expert 
one's brought In? (3-5) 

23 Make an effort to test river's 
contents (6) 

24 So, to secure a hit, show a bit of 
brains (8) - 


.| 25 Having breathing problems, why 


. fisten to the rest inside? (6) 





Down | i: 


1 Just what Is needed In excellent - 


ending (6) .: 


{6) 
2 Describing lad Involved with jive | . 


‘act? (10) - 


1, 3.'Get fuller translation of opera for 


-an exhibition (8) 





Cup that cheers ; 


. » Aberdeen captain Stewart McKimmie holds 








aloft the Coca-Cola Cup after defeating Dundee 2-0 in the final 


4 Acentre's under a pound for a 
swimmer (8) 
5 Important meeting, going into 
amount of paper in the bog! (8) 
7 The Spanish king's gang of 
Creatures? (4) 
8 Nurse has to catch up on 
doctor's Introduction (4) 
12 Sent quite a disturbing 
description of a giant (10) 
13 Knock out article supporting 
European on the way up? (8) 


14 Poor umpire dismisses one in — 


test — what rubbish! (8) 

16 I may board bus with Alex, 
vaolllating about his/her 
orientation (8) 

19 Secure an unknown with 
Popular appeal? (6) 

20 Notice a tricky situation (4) 

21 Abit of fromage with Greek 
Character (4) 


Last week's solution 
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Blackburn 
duo fined 
for bust-up 


B LACKBURN slapped fines 
on Graeme Le Saux and 
David Batty following their tele. 
vised punch-up during last 
weel’s European Champions' 
League match in Moscow, 

The Premiership champions, 
in a short statement on Mondyy, 
announced that the two En 
internationals had been hit in 
the pocket, but did not reveal the 
extent of the punishment, 
though it is believed the players 
were fined the maximum permit. 
ted — possibly a combined fig- 
ure in excess of £20,000. 

The statement, issued by 
Blackburn secretary John 
Howarth, read: “Foilowing the 
widely publicised incident dur- 
ing the game in Moscow, the 
elub has carried out an internal 
disciplinary hearing with the 
players cuncerned. 

“Both Gracme Le Saux and 
David Batiy deeply regret their 
actions and have offered unre- 
served apologies to the club, the 
fans and football in general. 

“The club, recognising the se- 
rious nature of the situation, haa 
informed both players that the 
club cannot condone such be- 
haviour and... has fined both 
players accordingly.” 

Blackburn have been keen to 
keep the matter within the club 
but further action from Uefa — 
including # possible European 
ban fur the two players — seems 
likely following a written plea 
from the Football Association. 


Premiership Newcastle United 2 Leeds United 1 





Magpies in full flight 


Cynthia Bateman 


N EWCASTLE are riding high at 
the top of the Premiership, 
beaten only once in the league at St 
James’ — by Leeds on Easter Mon- 
day — since the start of last season. 

As other results filtered through 
on Saturday, the soaraway Magpies’ 
euphoria grew: Aston Villa, Totten- 
ham and Liverpool were left further 
behind. Kevin Keegan Is confident, 
however, that ‘there will be no re 
peat of last season's post-Chiristmas 
collapse. 

Recovery rather than relapse is 
the current Newcastle trait. Leeds 
‘took the lead but their late introduc- 
‘tion of Tomas Brolin, nine minutes 
.from the end, was a gesture of de- 
‘feat more than hope from Howard 
, Wilkinson. Leeds were behind then 
and the Swedish international 
istriker, signed for 24:5 million from 
‘Parma, was not ‘match-fit after a 
long lay-off with an ankle injury. 

_ Brolin ran out with a cheery wave 


‘| to the Leeds supporters but anyone 


who thought 'He would wrest the 
gaine from Newcastle was tilting at 
‘windmills. “I-said to him as he came 
‘off, Thats English football, lad” 


‘| said Keegan. “He just raised his eye 
| brows and went ‘Phewl'" 


| It was a cracking match played at 
remarkable speéd' and of such ex- 


{ ‘cltement that Keegan said: “I played: 

‘| |the'last 25 minutes myself.” ! 
' ‘Leeds’s counter-attacking, : walt - 

‘| ing! game worked well in the first 
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half and, when Dorige’s cross found 
Deane goalside of Peacock after 
half an hour, Hislop, who had made 
two marvellous saves from Yeboah 
and Deane in the opening minutes, 
had no hope of stopping the header. 
- But the second half was a differ 
ent story. The Leeds full-backs cor 
tinued to do a good job damping 
down Ginola and Gillespie but the 
inidfielder Lee was a much more 
difficult proposition. He tormented 
the Leeds ‘defence’ and’ midfield 
throughout and, thus driven and li 
spired, Newcastle ‘kept’ Leeds 
pinned in their own half for most of 
the last45 minutes. © — ; 
The pressure was 80 sustained 
that it seemed inevitable their de 
fences would be breached, and it 


the 70th minute they were. Le | ' 


whom Keegan regards as “the best 
player in England at the momest’, 
profited from a clever Beardsley 
dummy in midfield. ‘He rao goal 
wards, turning Dorigo this way 4 
that, before hitting a low shot pat 
Lukic into the far corner. . 
Lukic was beaten again within 
seconds. He managed to parry bot 
dinand’s downward: “headet i 
Beardsley waa'on to the rebound 
a flash to stab in the winner: from 
close range with 19 minutes left. 
“You can’t win matches playing 
‘your own half,” said Wilkinson." | 
gave the ball away too niuch in ic 
second half:and, although the ee 
ifence‘and midfield worked well, ¥¢ 


had nothing up front.” Cue Brolin, ht 
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Nato troops 
step out in 
Balkan theatre 


Julian Borger In Sarajevo 


Ko group of Nato soldiers 
flew into Sarajevo on Monday to 
begin enforcing peace in Bosnia, 
marking the start of the biggest op- 
eration in the alliance's history, 

Two RAF Hercules transport 
planes touched down at Sarajevo’s 
battered airport carrying two Land 
Rovers and 20 logistics and commu- 
nications experts who will begin to 
set up a headquarters for the 60,Q00- 
strong peace implementation force 
(For), due to arrive before Christ- 
mas, 

Most of the incoming soldiers 
were British, but the planes, from 
RAF Lyneham and Brueggen in 
Germany, also brought French 
troops, Belgians, and two Ameri- 
cans, the first of a United States con- 
tingent expected to number 20,000. 

Sergeants Matihew Chipman and 
Todd Eichmann, both of US military 
intelligence, emerged from the sec- 
ond Hercules to confront a phalanx 
of television cameras and reporters. 

. They will help to set up a commu- 
nications system for the headquar- 
ters, from where Nato's Allied 
Command Europe Rapid Reaction 
Corps (ARRC) will direct the multi- 
national force. 

l-For will be made up of troops 
from 13 countries, including non- 
Nato members. They will take over 
from United Nations peacekeeping 
forces. 

Seven hundred more US troops 
are due to arrive in Bosnia in the 
next few days as pari of an "en- 
abling force" 10 pave the way for 
For combat troops, who will move 
In only once the peace settlement 
agreed in Dayton, Ohio, last month 
is signed in Paris on December 14, 

Sgt Chipman said the main threat 
facing the new force would be rogue 
elements not prepared to lay down 


their weapons. “There's always | 


Tory party caught out.in race smear 


of technicians is lightly armed, but |- 


going tobe some wild guys.” | 
The 2,600-strong enabling force 


the combat troops who follow will 
Come with the full might of Nato 
military technology. Their rules of 
Engagement will allow them to open. 
fire firstifthreatened, | " 
The French UN commander in 
evo, General Jean-René Bach- 
elet, left for Paris on Monday after 
being recalled for making contro- 
versial remarks to the press criticis- 
ing the Dayton accord, <4 
It is not clear whether he would 
€ replaced or reprimanded, 
@ In a huge boost to the Nato peace 
force for Bosnia, France has de. 
cided to rejoin virtually all the al-’ 
liance’s military structures. 
The French foreign - minister, ' 
Hervé de Charette, was due to‘an-. 


nounce the move at a rive joint ses-, |. 


sion of Nato foreign and det 
ministers on Tuesday. , oe 
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trikers test res 


Paul Webster In Paris 
and Mark Milner 


RANCE'S political crisis, trig- 

gered by a paralysing national 

strike over welfare reforms, 
deepened on Monday as Alain 
Juppé’s government emerged from 
an emergency cabinet session amid 
calls for a snap general election to 
break the deatllock. 

Behind the wave of strikes is a 
crisis over Europe and the govern- 
ment’s ability to meet the Maas- 
tricht treaty criteria for joining a 
single currency by 1999. 

After the cabinet meeting, a 
spokesman said the government re- 
mained determined to make savings 
in the welfare system. Alain Lamas- 
soure said the cabinet reiterated its 
“readiness for dialogue” with trade 
unions behind the worst general 
strike since 1968, 

The prime minister was due to 
give details of the cabinet talks dur- 
ing a no-confidence debate in the 
national assembly. Although opposi- 
tion and pro-government leaders 
want Mr Juppé to negotiate with 
protesting public sector workers, 
President Jacques Chirac has told 
him to defy the union challenge. 

Mr Chirac made European mone- 
tary union his priority when, in a 
policy reversal in late October, he 
called for two years of austerity to 
cut public deficits from 5 per cent of 
gross domestic product to below 3 
per cent. The labour crisis is a 
direct result of that shift. 

For the second successive week 
there were no train, bus or under 
ground services and thousands of 
electricity, gas and postal workers 
remained on strike. Dock workers 
in the port of Marseille voted to call 
a 24-hour strike on Tuesday, Lorry 
drivers planned to block key roads, 
as they did at Le Mans on Monday. 

An attempt to break the public 
transport stoppage by chartering 
1,700 buses and 10 river boats in the 
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Paris region appeared likely to fail, 

Worries that the strike would 
force the government to give way 
on its plans to cut social security 
spending and deregulate key indus- 
tries undermined French financial 
markets. The Paris bourse, which 
lost some 100 points last week, fell a 
further 46 points on Monday, while 















Children play at Nice’s empty railway station 
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the franc lost more than two cen- 
times, falling to F'r3.4785 against the 
German mark. 

The defence minister, Charles 
Millon, and the education minister, 
Francois Bayrou, said general elec- 
lions would have to be called if the 
deadlock continued. 

The extremist National Front 


Labour and Liberal politicians 
expressed outrage that confiden- 
tial details should be passed 
from the Home Office to 
Conservative Central Office for 


party political putposea. ra 


Mr Igbindu, aged 25, arrived 
on invalid travel documents at - 
Heathrow onJune19 and - 
sought political asylum, clalming - 


‘he had been arrested more than 


10 times and had been tortured 
in Nigeria. Those who have 


, |‘ Made representations over his 


. Cage include the.former home . | 
: secretary, Douglas Hurd. 
|__Mrigbindu’s solicitor, =, 
 Theresa’Munby, clisputed the de- 


Central Office and anid te was 


“he 


. || outrageous that a political party 


| should leak information. “It is 


. proof of the paucity of their case : |: | 
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leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen, and the 
centrist former finance minister, 
Alain Madelin — a powerful critic of 
Mr Juppé's economic policies —- 
also said parliamentary polis might 
be the only way out of the impasse. 

Gaullist-RPR solidarity behind Mr 
Juppé cracked when his predeces- 
sor, Edouard Balladur, called for 
dialogue between government and 
unions. He was implicitly supported 
by the national assembly speaker, 
Philippe Séguin. A lohby of Gaullist- 
RPR MPs, led by Etienne Granier, 
said Mr Séguin should replace Mr 
Juppé. 

The Socialist Party called for a 
parliamentary vote of censure on 
Tuesday in an attempt to force Mr 
Juppé to back down. The party's 
first secretary, Lionel Jospin, under- 
lined his challenge by pointing ta 
auti-government swings in seven 
byclections at the weekend. 

Mr Jospin described the results, 
in which the government could lose 
four or five seats in the second 
round on Deveinber 10, as a political 
and social protest. But the Gaulllist- 
RPR secretary general, Jean-Pierre 
Mancel, dismissed them as having 
no national importance. 

Meanwhile, on the eve of Tues 
day's big march, energy workers, 
post and telecommunication staff, 
teachers, hospital employees and 
bank clerks were among other pub- 
lic sector workers who have de 
cided to stay out indefinitely, 

The Communist-led union CGT 
and the rival Force Ouvriére have 
asked private sector staff to join 
national demonatrations. But the 
leader of Force Quvriére, Marc 
Blondel, said unions would hold 
talks only if Mr Juppé's social secu- 
rity reforms were withdrawn. 

Regardless of whether Mr Juppé 
survives as prime minister in the 

continued page 3 
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Gingrich faces . 
political trial 





Russia’s nuclear 7 
waste crisis 





Clintonrides —§ 9 
irish peace wave 


East Timor's | 
leader speaks out 


Heroic Atherton | 
saves England 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Cuts in aid will not tame 
Third World autocrats 


ALE DORE attacks the “pre- 

tentious idealism" of Oxfam 
and others for defending aid bud- 
gets whilst turning a blind eye to 
wasteful military expenditure and 
corruption in developing countries 
(November 19). Had he taken the 
trouble to inform himself about our 
policies, rather than indulge his prej- 
udices, your readers would have had 
the opportunity to -consider in a 
more balanced light the important 
points he raises. 

To set the record straight, Oxfam 
has consistently drawn attention to 
the appalling record of Third World 
governments in relation to military 
expenditure. It is morally sean- 
dalous that African governinents 
can spend over $8 billion on the mil- 
itary, when they are unable ta meet 
the most basic needs of their people 
for. health, education and sanitation, 
‘They are not alone in their mis- 
placed priorities, Pakistan consis- 
tently spends six times as much on 
military hardware as on health, edu- 
cation and agricultural extension 
combined, Unsurprisingly, the coun- 
try has some of the world's best 
fighter jets and anti-aircraft sys- 
tems, along with some of its most 
depressing social welfare indicators. 
The argument that such spending 
palterns buy security is a fallacy. 
People in the developing world are 
33 times more likely to die because 
they lack clean water and sanitation 
than because of military conflict. 

In our Poverty Report, published 
earlier this year, Oxfam called on 
southern governments lo recluce 
military spending by 25 per cent by 
the end of the decade — a move 
which would enable them to double 
their spending in social priority 
areas. We also argued, contrary to 
the claims of Mr Doré, for relief on 


debt repayments (which consider- 
ably exceed military spending 
levels) and future development as- 
sistance to be linked to targets for 
reduced military expenditure. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for 
reducing expenditure rests with de- 
veloping countries themselves, But 
northern governments also have a 
vilal role to play, It is, after all, they 
who promote the multi-billion-dollar 
‘military export trade which is pro- 
viding weapons to the South, In 
1991 the Nigerian government pur- 
chased 80 battle tanks from Britain 
at a cost which would have enabled 
them to immunise 2 million children 
against killer diseases. Condemna- 
tion of the military extravagance of 
autocrate counts for little when it is 
the northern governments that sup- 
ply the saine autocrats with the 
means of destruction. 

Like Mr Doré, we believe that de 
velopment assistance should aim at 
promoting genuine human develop- 
ment. Unlike him, we do not believe 
that the savage aid cuts now in 
prospect are consistent with this aim. 
In many African countries bilateral 
assistance accounts for over one 
third of social sector spending. It fol 
lows that aid cuts will deprive vulner- 
able communities of access, to 
health, educational and other welfare 
facilities. In a region where more 
than 200 million people — more than 
half the population — live below the 
poverty line, and where social indica- 
tors sre worsening, this would be 
morally indefensible. 

There are mauy ways in which 
aid budgets can be made into more 
effective instruments for poverty re- 
duction. Cutting them is not a good 
starling point. 

Kevin Wadkins, 
Oxfam, Oxford 
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The business 
of ethics 


ARTIN WOOLLACOTT is 

right that corporaté execu- 
tives as individuals should not be 
clemonised (‘A world forced to keep 
bad company”, December 3) but he 
misjudges the scope for change. 
Managers are not exactly moral stal- 
warts, At best they speak of being 
“light green”. On this thin ethical 
base, corporate culture does its 
work. But organisational cultural 
imperatives come and go, according 
to fashion or Competitive edge, Con- 
Sumiers are rarely a major voice in 
corporate ethical decisions. The 
current niovers and shakers are the 
campaigners, journalists and reguia- 
tors who can inflict significant pain 
on the corporation. But such prag- 
Miatism! is no cause for celebration. 
A less rapacious society requires 
values where ecocentricity out- 
strips ego-centricity. 
Prof Stephen Fineman, 
School of Management, 
University of Bath 





HELL'S spokesman assures us 
that the indigenous people of 
the Niger delta and their environ- 
ment will benefit from multinational 
oil development and not the military 
dictatorship. If so, Shell should be 
allowed to go ahead unhindered, as 
this will make it a world first. 
Barry Evans, 
Suea, Fiji 





Children’s cries 
for helo 


OSE WEST, the violent sexual 

killer who looks like a homely 
housewife, has been put away. But 
how did she and her husband get 
away with it? 

The answer is not incompetent 
social workers, police, or lack of 
communications between the wel- 
fare services. Il is more likely to be 
fourul in two recently published re- 
perts — the ChildLine 1994 report, 
which states that “around 10,000 
children try to call ChildLine every 
day”, and the Department of 
Health's 1994 Child Protection Reg- 
isler, which lists fewer than 40,000 
abused children a year. The discrep- 
ancy shows that tens of thousands 
of children's cries for help are not 
being heard. For those children on 
the register, it is already too late. 

The problem is that child abuse 
falls into three categories of neglect: 
physical injury, sexual abuse, and 
emotional abuse. Though all forms 
of child abuse include “emotional 
abuse”, there are no definition for 
this category. So unless there is 
some evidence of the other forms of 
abuse, an emotionally abused child 
has litte chance of getting official 
protection. The DoH will, of course, 
show great concern about the 
Wests. It will issue all sorts of re 
ports on how to stop it happening 
again — just as it did after the 
Cleveland and Satanic Rites fiascos. 
It will do the game when the next 
tragedy happens. 

S Hayward, 
London 





_ ] N “A testing time for Innocence” 


‘(November 19), Suzanne Moore 
says that “children are taught that if 
they are lost or scared they must 


| find “a lady or a policeman”, never 


an “ordinary man". How tragic and 


1 jronic ifa lost and scared girl should : | 


happen to find another Rosemary 
West or Myra Hinilley. 

Mahfouz Y El-Tawil, 

Esbjerg, Denmark 


South Africa's 
warning signals 


ILF NUSSEY (November 19) 

paints a sad picture of South 
Africa. But the prospects for sustain- 
able development to a western stan- 
dard of life for all its people is even 
worse than he believes. The coun- 
try is relatlvely poor in soil re- 
sources, very deficient in water 
resources and has a dry climate. | 
remember talking to soil scientists 
there in 1972 when the population 
was about 27 million. They were 
pessimistic about the future. 

Now, with population growing at 
about one million per year there can 
only be disaster. A warning was 
given by the Royal Society and Na- 
tional Academy of Scieuces in 1992, 
that “the future of our planet is in 
the balance”. 

‘South Africa is a classic example 
of the plight of the human race. 
There is no evidence that the warn- 
ing by these leading scientific bod- 
ies has been heeded. Unfortunately 
the solutions they advocated could 
never be compatible with unbridled 
free-market reforms being pursued 
by most countries. The condition of 
South Africa is a warning to us all. 
Edumund Cutler, 

Christchurch, New Zealand 





ICH MKHONDO, in his report 

on the recent South African 
elections (November 12), writes of 
the “danger” of a possible une-purly 
site. But there is danger only if antl 
insofar as the state is or becomes 
autheritarian, A genuinely demuern- 
tiv state would not be a diunger to its 
own people. Though he called it a 
“Republic”, this is what Thomas fet 
ferson was trying to tell us when he 
said, “The republican is the only 
form of government which is net 
etcrnally al open or secret war with 
the rights af aiuankind” (Letter ta 
William Hunter, 1790). 
RA Athearn, 
Friday Harbor, Washington, USA 





Royal saga is 
not real news 


WAS DEEPLY saddencd by the 

huge Di picture story on the front 
page (November 26), I thought you 
were (different. In future, please bury 
imperial fossils on page 8 along with 
Old Codgers, stars, buns and lits. 

The reason I read the Guardian 
Weekly is your consistent failure to 
follow monotonous mainstream 
media news values. I realise as a 
weekly, you have to find the real 
story behind the stale stuff or hear 
some very loud snoring. Hence the 
passionate prose and the more 
thoughtful, insightful analysis. 

{ honestly haven't read a word of 
the Di thing, and I'm sure it's written 
with a wry wink and a nod, all very 
witty, worthy etc. But please don't 
pass it off as newsworthy by employ- 
ing the old constitutional chestnut: 
that's old, old news. If you want ny 
opinion, the real truth is that some 
crusty subeditor said, “It's a great 
picture. Let’s go with it.” Too bad. 


Nobady under 40 and few of your | 


older readers ¢aré about theme park 
Britain. You're ditt offoutch. °° 
Andtew McEwen, 
New Jersey, USA. 
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Briefly | 


Po A inodern and democratic 
slate should have the power 
slowly and deliberately to destroy a 
man’s mind and body — year by 
year, now, while we reac about it in 
occasional news items — | find it 
hard to take. 

Mordechai Vanunu is in his ninth 
year of soliiary confinement, and, we 
read, “his condition is deteriorating”, 

Has any person ever, in the 20h 
century, in any olher moderp 
democracy, been held in solitary 
convinement for nine years? Has Is 
rael no provision against “cruel and 
unusual punishment’, or the like? 
Is she signatory to no conventions, 
whereby Vanunu's friends could 
sue her before an international 
court of law? 

That the state should want to exact 
vengeance for the exposing of the 
public lie about Israel’s nuclear pro- 
gramine is to be expected. That there 
should be — now, in 1995 — no laws 
to protect an individual from this say- 
agery is what is hard to believe. 
Peter Makin, 

Kyoto-fu, Japan 


NDREW CULF concludes his 
appraisal of the Princess of 
Witles's television interview, ¢"[ will 
nul go quietly", November 24): “The 
Queen and Duke of Eclinburgh 
missed the broadcast, atlending the 
Royal Variety Performance”. | had 
been under the impression tltat the 
princess's inlerview reas the Royal 
Variety Perforniinee. 
Kuren Lewis, 
Osaka, japan 


HERE is no mystery is to why 

Michael Howard opposed the 
European anti-racist policy, With his 
keen legal ined, he would lave al 
once detected that any move lo ban 
groups (hal imply ciscrimination or 
ethinic hatred would have al once ren 
dered the Conservative party illegal 
(Dir) Nichalas Mireueff. 
London 





IFING in Africa (Letter from 

‘Tanzania, Nevember 26), Ann 
Gilehrist surely knows that the 
average age of death being 45 does 
not aitke the preseuce af ald people 
there unusual. : 

More than a sixth of children in 

‘Tanzunia die befure the age of five, 
reducing life expectancy. The 
tragedy of poor countries is not that 
people do not live to an old age but 
that so many do not survive to adult 
hoor at all. 
Saily Crook, 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire 





H AS THE former practice of In- 
cluding short biographical 
notes about book reviewers been 
abandoned? I move it be reinstated. 
Do others agree? 
Martin Kean, 
Geraldine, Southland, New Zealand 
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Strikers test 
French PM 


Continued from page 1 

worst period of popular unrest for 
nearly 30 years, France's govern- 
ment has already passed tempor- 
arily into the hands of trade unions 
and students. 

A week of mounting turmoil has 
Inspired extravagant comparisons, 
from a Gallic version of the Weimar 
republic to the British miners’ 
strike, Keeping a sense of propor- 
tion has become alinost impossible 
when even the pro-government 
Figaro newspaper has quoted fateful 
dates such as 1789, 1830, 1848 and 
1968, amid rumours of a snap 
general election and predictions of 
violent street confrontations be- 
tween Gaullist-RPR supporters and 
strikers. 

But two facts are beyond specula- 
tion. Mr Juppé is now judged incom- 
petent by an electoral majority, 
while trade unionism is experienc- 
ing an Indian summer that could 
wreck government plans, including 
social security cuts, telecommunica- 
tions privatisation, lower pensions 
and reduction of the rail network. 

However, an opinion poll for Le 
Figaro published at the weekend 
found a slight majority — 51 per 
cent — want the government to 
stand firm against striking transport 
workers and not yield on plans to 
trim their welfare benefits. An ear- 
fier poll, conducted on Thursday 
and Friday last week, found that 62 
per cent sided with the strikers in 
the conflict. 

If millions of voters, including 
chunks of the traditional conser- 
vative electorate, appear to be disil- 
lusioned, their opinion caincides 
with the main reason for protest. In 
the May presidential campaign, Mr 
Chirac promised voters a new era 
of tax cuts coinciding with big 
government spending tu create 
jobs, The frustrating pace of the pre- 
vious Gaullist-led administration 
would be replaced by dynamic eco- 
Noniic reforms. 

Not only have the main promises 
heen dropped to maintain a strong 
franc in the run-up to a single Euro- 
pean currency, but unemployment 
iS rising, taxes have gone up, civil 
service wages are frozen, the 
growth rate is near zero, the stack 
exchange is depressed ancl indus- 
trial relations are mired in conflict. 

In the government parties, some 
MPs blame Mr Juppé rather than 
Mr Chirac, who spent the weekend 
at the Francophone summit in 
Benin, telling other heads of state 
that protest would soon wither 
away. A president with more than 
six years of his term left can put his 
faith in long-term solutions, but for- 


midable forces are building against ° 


Mr Juppé. 

The rightwing Union for French 
Democracy (UDF), the governing 
coalition junior partner, has been 
openly critical of Mr Juppé’s habit of 
rushing through reforms without 
consultation. ; 

Mr Juppé's reputation for diplo- 
macy — he was formerly foreign 
inlnister — was not improved by the 
summary sacking of eight women 
ministers last month, nor by the 
plan of traditionally conservative 
doctors to march against welfare 
cuts because he refuses to nego- 
Uate, But the opposing forces.which 
have taken France's . short-term 
destiny from his hands are torn by 
internal differences, leaving him the 
hope that the united front will col- 
lapse in the face of his warning that 

€ will not yield on any issue: - ~~ 
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Body search... 





- OR the first time in its history 








John Palmer In Brussels 


Nato is to be led by a former 

peace movement activist, 
whose country is not fully part of 
the alliance's military command. 

A meeting of Nato ambassadors in 
Brussels last week agreed on the 
Spanish forcign minister, Javier 
Solana, as the new secretary-general. 

"The 16 support Solana,” Spain's 
ambassador to Nato, Carlos Mi 
randa, told reporters, “This ts a very 
good and important day for Spain.” 

An official statement said the 
ambassadors’ consensus decision 
would go to a meeting of foreign 
ministers this week for approval. 

A delighted Mr Solana said he 
would be giving “all effort to the 
new job ahead”. He added: “I see 
two critical challenges ahead, 
Achieving peace in Bosnia and ex- 
panding the alliance to include the 
eastern European countries.” 

When they met in Madrid last 
week President Clinton and the 
Spanish prime minister, Felipe Gon- 
zalez, finalised arrangements for Mr 
Solana’s appointment. 

Even before Mr Clinton arrived 


Bolivian military Pp 
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in Madrid, the US government sig- 
nalled its readiness to accept Mr 
Solana. “A consensus has formed 
around Solana and he looks to be 
named secretary-general,” one offi- 
cial said. “I believe everybocly's on 
hoard .., He is one of the secre- 
tary’s (Warren Christopher’s| 
closest confidants.” 

Mr Solana’s cancidacy for the top 
Nato jub has been floated openly in 
recent weeks as the US and its Eu- 
ropean allies have thrashed about to 
find an acceptable successor to the 
former Belgian foreign minister, 
Willy Claes, who quit last month 
anid corruption allegations. 

The Spanish foreign minister's 
success is a serious setback for 
Euro-sceptic Tory MPs — report- 
edly including the Defence Secre- 
tary, Michael Portillo. Alarmed at 
Mr Solana’s commitment to the EU 
running its own defence policy and 
to a future European army, they 
have tried to persuade John Major 
to veto his appointment. 

The Euro-sceptics pointed out 
that In the 1980s Mr Solana led the 
campaign against Spain's entry into 
Nato and that he has been an advo- 
eate of nuclear disarmament. But 
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olice stand guard as troops dig for the remains of Che Guevara ‘at 
an abandoned runway of Vallegrande alrport, 470 miles south-east of La Paz 


PHOTOGAAPH: JAIME RAZURI 


Solana wins Nato’s top job 


Mr Solana has become a strong 
backer of Nato and he won US sup- 
port for hia advocacy of tougher 
Nato air strikes against Bosnian 
Serbs. 

On the other hand, Mr Solana 
niakes no secret of his belief that 
the Western European Union — the 
EU's embryonic defence arm — 
should be given the military capac- 
ity to carry out its own missions 
where the US may not wish to be in- 
volved in future. He also believes 
that the WEU should be answerable 
directly to the EU. 

Although the British governinent 
is determined to block any moves to 
give the EU a defence role or to 
have the WEU “rolled up” within 
the EU when the Maastricht treaty 
is reviewed next year, it will not veto 
Mr Solana. He is universally re- 
garded as highly intelligent and 
enjoys strong US backing. 

Although the Danish foreign min- 
ister, Uffe Ellemano-Jensen, had 
majority support among Nato's 16 
governments, France's bitter oppo- 
sition scuppered his appointment, 
apparently in revenge for the Dan- 
ish government's outspoken con- 
demnation of French nuclear tests. 
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Ogonis face 
flawed case 


Chris McOreat In Lagos 


OST of the 19 Ogoni men to go 

on trial charged with the same 
murders for which Ken Saro-Wiwa 
and eight others were hanged have 
been indicted on the testimony of a 
single witness, according to Niger- 
ian court documents. 

Court papers filed by Nigeria's 
attorney-general show that the pros- 
ecution intends to present essen- 
tially the same case that sent other 
Ogonis to the gallows for direct par 
ticipation in the mob killings of four 
traditional chiefs last year. Mr Saro- 
Wiwa was convicted — by a widely 
derided “special tribunal” — of or- 
dering the murders. 

But lawyers close to the latest 
case say the court papers suggest 
the evidence is even weaker and 
more deeply flawed than in the orig- 
inal trial. 


tia : 

"It's basically the same case, but 
look at how many of these accused 
are identified by just one person. 
Just one witness accuses them and, 
in some of the cases, he says he saw 
this person or that person with the 
crowd but not at the time of the 
killing. They are being tried for 
murder on the basis of that. It would 
never stand up in the [civilian] 
courts,’ a lawyer said. 

According to the summary of evi- 
dence that has been filed with the 
charges, eight eyewitnesses will be 
called lo testify. But only accasion- 
ally is one witness's identification of 
4 defendant curroborated by ar 

other. Fourteen of the LY accused 
were picked cut by just one person 
as being at the scene of the killings. 
And, according io the summary, 
there is no witness at ail against one 
man, Godwin Gbodoo. 

Just four of the defendants were 
identified by more than one of the 
eight witnesses, 

In addition, five of the accused are 
identified as having been “among 
the crowd” at the scene of the mur 
ders but not as “one of the attack- 
era". That is enough under the 
decree which permits trial by special 
tribunal to lay murder charges and 
inpose the death penalty, even 
though some of the accused men 
may never have been in the house 
where the killings took place. 





Burma opposition walks out | Taiwan.rulers weakened 


Nick Cumming-Bruce 
in Bangkok 


URMA’S opposition leader, : 
Aung San Suu Kyi,an-.- 

nounced last week that her party 
has pulled out of a military-con- 
trolled convention drafting a new 
constitution. She said she was . 
ready for the possibility ofan- - - 
other crackdown by ruling 

Diplomats in Rangoon say the 
boycott by 91 delegates of her. - 
party, the National Leaguefor . 
Democracy, is a risky strategy to: 
crack the resistance.of Burma’a 
ruling State Law and Order. 
Restoration Council (Slore) to! 
political reform. They say any 
chance of success may depend | 
on international support. : vil 

‘The NLD walk-out follows re-. - 
peated and unanawered appeals . 
by Ms Suu Kyi for dislogue with .: 
the junta since her release in July 
from six years’ house arrest. Her 


| call last week for reforms to the .:: 


+ home, Mg Suu Kyi said: “We_ 


convention was rebuffed when it 
reconvened last week. 

In toughly worded comments 
to the press at her Rangoon - 
find at thie point that we cannot 
in all honour aupport a national 
convention which is not heading 
for what the people want, which. 
is not in atry way.desirous of = 
bringing about national reconcil-. 
iation, multiparty democracy or 
a constitution that will be accept- 
able to all the people of our 
country... We are not trying to 
destroy the national convention, 
we are trying to.make it accept-. 
able to the people of Burma and 
the international community,” - 

 Agovernment statement sald 
the riational convention would -- 
continue regardless, "The gov- 
ernment will not tolerate any - 
attempt to disrupt or destroy the: 
progreas and achievements -: ' 
made ao far,” werned the chailr- , 
man of the convening committee, 
Lieutenant-General Myo Nyuzit. 


Andrew Higgins In Talpel 


NAN election darkened by 

bellicose threats from China, 
Taiwan's -ruling Nationalist -Party 
has won less than half the vote for 
the first time, after a. surge of sup- 
port for candidates vowing to end 
corruption and halt confrontation 
with Beijing: |) 6) i 
‘- The parliamentary poll ‘marked 
mainland! China's.debutias a potent, 
albeit clumsy, player in the electoral 
politics of an island {t- views as. a 
renegade province but which ‘has 
been outside Beijing's.control for all 
but four yeara this century. 0 a': 

‘The vote also confirmed: Taiwan 


as-part of; a political trénd along 


Asia's Pacific rim, where growing 


re 


vulsion at money politics in-countries: 


such as South Korea and Japan has 
toppled political oligarchies formed 
and.then frozen by the cold.war.: -. . 
: Final reaults in the weekend's 
elections gave ‘the Nationalist 
Party, or KMT; a three-seat major: 
ity. in the. 164-member parliament 


—a margin that could easily evapo- 
rate if President Lee Teng-hul fails 
to halt an epidemic of defections. 

The KMT, which has ruled with- 
out interruption kince Chiang Kai- 
shek decamped to Taiwan with his 
defeated army in 1949, won 46 per 
cent of the vote — dowa from more 
than 60 per cent in the first democ- 
ratic legislative election in 1992. 

“Their share haa fallen below 50 
per cent..The psychological impact 
is enormous,". said’ Parris Chang, a 
leader of . the -! pro-independence 
Democratic Progressive Party, 
which won 54 seats. "The KMT is 
no longer an omnipotent force.” 

The socalled New Party, a group 
of rébel nationalists, secured a sur- 
prising 21 seats in its {lrat electoral 
outing. It exploited anger about cor- 
ruption and fear of war with China, 

Beijing, ‘fearing ithat . Taiwan's 
transition from dynastic déspotis: 
ta hoisteraus democracy is pushing 
the island towards - independence, 
mounted a pre-election campaign of 
military intimidation and mockery." - 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Greek PM's illness | Gace 


The Week 


N INDEPENDENT monitor- 

ing group, the Egyptian 
Electoral Monitoring Committec, 
said Egypt's parliamentary elec- 
tions were rigged and clearly 
biased towards the ruling party, 
which won 90 per cent of the 
seats in the first round of voting. 
Opposition parties are consider- 
ing a boycott of a second round 
to decide the remaining 70 per 
cent of the seats. 





OLICE in South Korea ar- 
rested the former president, 
Chun Doo-hwan, on charges of 
having orchestrated the 1979 
military coup that brought him 
to power. He is the second ex- 
leader to be held in three weeks. 
Washington Post, page 15 





HE EU's “Club Med” project 

for partnership with 11 
Mediterranean countries and 
the Palestinian Authority was 
launched with the signing of the 
Barcelona Declaration. 





URKEY'S most famous 

writer, Yashar Kemal, was 
freed after a judge ruled that he 
had not deliberately promoted 
the idea of an independent 
Kurdish state in his writing. 





B ESET by the scandal of fam- 
ily involvement in drugs and 
murder, Mexico's ex-president, 
Carlos Salinas, came out fighting 
in a letter to the press which 
warned thata “tremendous 
power struggle” for the country’s 
future was under way between 
reformers and reactionaries. 





MMANUEL Constant, for- 

mer leader of Haiti’s most 
feared rightwing paramilitary 
group, confirmed he was a paid 
agent of the C1A from 1991 to 
1994. Constant is being held in 
the US on immigration charges. 

Aristide to step down, page 16 





The UN secretary-general, 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, said 
the UN intended to pull out its 
2,100 troops and military ob- 
scrvers from Rwanda because 
the Kigali gavernment no longer 
wanted thein. 





HUGE car bomb near the 

seat of the precarious 
Moscow-backed government in 
Grozny killed at least 11 people 
and injured 60. 





HE DETERIORATING 

health of King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia was underlined when 
Crown Prince Abdullah flew into 
Oman to attend a Gulf Co-opera- 
tion Council meeting in his place. 





OBERTSON DAVIES, one of 

Canada’a finest authors, 
who wae also an actor and critic, 
has died, aged 82. 





B LACK prisoners outiiumber 
white inmates for the first 
time in US prisone. The justice 
department says 735,200 of the 
almost 1.5 million inmates held 
in jail'in-199-4.were black.: 


creates vacuum 


Helena Smith and 
John Hooper in Athens 


REECE faced the threat of 

government paralysis this 

week as its ailing prime min- 
ister, Andreas Papandreou, spent a 
third week in intensive care. A 
spokesman said the leader, aged 76, 
was determined not to relinquish 
power and admitted the acting 
prime minister was reluctant to take 
key decisions. 

“The only way to get rid of Papan- 
dreou would be a coup, and that is 
not going to happen,” Telemachos 
Hytiris said. “I know him and I 
know the day will never come when 
he says, Enough is enough’.” 

He denied reports that the acting 
prime minister, Akis Tsocladzo- 
poulos, was powerless: “He can take 
decisions; but he is hesitant to do so 
because he knows that Andreas 
Papandreou is still alive.” 

Last week, the Soclalist leader 
had a tube inserted into his stomach 
to enable him to take high-calorie 
nutrition prepared by US specialist. 
A hospital source said he had begun 
to gain weight after losing 12kg 
since being rushed to hospital with 





pneumonia on November 20. But 
the danger of secondary infection 
aud weak lungs prevented doctors 
treating Mr Papandreou from taking 
him off a respirator. 

Prolonged support from a ventila- 
tor increases the risk of potentially 
fatal Infection: Hospital sources said 
doctors needed to be sure Mr Papan- 
dreou could regain control of three- 
quarters of his breathing before they 
removed the tube to his lungs. 

"Hig heart is functioning ade- 
quately and the effort to get him off 
the respirator continues,” a hospital 
spokesman said, 

As Mr Papandreou fought for his 
life at the Onassis hospital, jockey- 
ing for position in the succession 
race continued behind closed doors. 
“No one wants to be remembered as 
the person who pushed Andreas Pa- 
pandreou out of politics while he 
was Critically ill in hospital,” a diplo- 
mat said. 

Mr Papandreou’s obstinate re- 
fusal to step down has been blamed 
for pitching Greece into a power 
vacuum. Mr Tsochadzopoulos, a 
loyal cabinet ally, represented 
Greece at the EU summit in Madrid. 
But the interior minister is best 


known for his control of the ruling 
Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(Pasok) machine, and is not seen as 
a government heavyweight. 

Mr Hytiris said: “I don’t person- 
ally believe Andreas Papancreou 
will ever give up. He is a pulitical 
animal. He doesn't want to die and 
he is a very strong man. | really 
don't think it will make any differ- 


Greeks outside the Onassis hospital in Athens kiss an icon in the 
hope of restoring health to their ailing leader 
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ence politically if he remains in hos 
pital for months." 

Mr Papandreou has been under 
sedation, but the spokesman said 
there were times when the Socialist 
leader was “very conscious and 
aware of what was going on about 
him". The prime minister was wrt 
ing periodic notes to doctors and his | 
wife, Dimitra Liani, he said. | 
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Malan warns trial may cause ‘turmoil’ 


David Beresford 
In Johannesburg 


HE former South African de- 

fence minister, Magnus Malan, 
sel the scene last week for his trial 
on 13 murder charges by emphati- 
cally denying involvement in a 
"third force" conspiracy to desta- 
bilise the country. 

In defiance of advice from his de- 
fence lawyers, the former military 
commander met foreign correspon- 
dents to warn of “turmoil” if the 
state proceeded with the case. 

General Malan appeared in court 
with 10 retired military officers last 
week to hear the allegations against 
them. They have been charged with 
murder over a massacre of 13 peo- 
ple in 1987 in the black township of 
KwaMakhutha in KwaZulu-Natal. 

While insisting that he could not 
discuss matters relating to the trial, 
the general said: “My conscience is 

clear.” He had no knowledge of the 
murders — which he described as a 





Reincarnation 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
in New Delhi 


HE Dalai Lama last week ac- 

cused Beijing of trying to usurp 
his spiritual role after Chinese au- 
thorities put up 4 rival to the boy he 
has recognised as the incarnation of 
the second holiest figure in Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

In a statement from Dharamsala, 
the town in the Indian Himalayas 
that is his home in exile, the Dalai 
Lama said the Chinese did not have 
the authority to challenge his choice 
for Panchen Lama. The last Panchen 
Lama died in China in 1989, 

“It Is unfortunate that the Chi- 
nese government has chosen to 
politicise this issue and to appoint a 
rival Panchen Lama,” the Dalai 
Lama said. “It saddens me that once 
again the religious sentiments of my 


“despicable deed” and a "ghastly 
act" — and said the arrests were a 
political ploy timed to influence 
local government elections. 

Accusing the authorities of treat- 
ing the former security forces and 
the liberation movements un- 
equally, he quoted a cabinet minis 
ter as saying that the “defenders of 
apartheid" did nut have the same 
moral standing as those who fought 
against it. “We witness here the 
sanctification of the struggle as de- 
fined by the ANC/South African 
Communist Party alliance and the 
big silence about their past.” 

He ciled a string of alleged atroci- 
lies by the ANC, including last 
year's massacre outside its national 
headquarters. “Demonstrators were 
killed in cold blood by the ANC,” he 
said. "No legal action has been 
taken in this case. The process of 
justice has been disregarded.” 

He said that “at no stage did the 
state security council indicate, plan, 
or decide on murder actions”. if any 


row revives 


people have been deeply hurt and 
offended.” 

He said last week's dawn ceéfe- 
mony at Lhasa’s Johkang temple, in 
which Tibetan monks and lamas 
drew lots to determine that the soul 
of the Panchen Lama had migrated 
to the body of a six-year-old boy, 
was highly irregular. 

The Dalai Lama concluded his 
own selection process in May, set- 
tling on a boy from a semi-nomadic 
family. “Because of the unique 
historic and traditional relations 
between the-Dalai Lama and the 
Panchen Lama 1 conducted all the 
necessary procedures with great 
care and ‘then determined Gedhun 
Choekyi Nyima as the reincarnation 
of the late Panchen Lama. Therefore 
ny recognition of the Panchen Lama 
reincarnation cannot be changed.” 

The Dalai Lama added that he had 


Tibet tension 


council member were to be charged 
with such deeds, it “might cause tur- 
mail... politically and cconomically". 

Asked if he, as the official in 
charge of the military, bore respon- 
sibility for criminal actions by units 
trained and associate: with the mili- 
lary, Gen Malan said such a connee- 
tion should be avoided. “The 
defence forces cannot be held re- 
sponsible should . .. any other indi- 
vidual or group trained by [then] 
decide fo commil a crime,” 

Gen Malan sail the court case 
had the potential to anlagonise the 
“moderaic, mainstream citizens of 
the country”, Asked whether he had 
any knowledge of a “third force” von- 
apiracy, the training: of non-stututory 
forces or the supply of weapons to 
Inkatha, he said: “The answer is no." 

Gen Malan’s prosecution is prov- 
ing 8 big embarrassment for the Na- 
tional Party leader, F W de Klerk, 
who is facing strong criticism within 
Afrikanerdom for failing to protect 
his former underlings. 


tried to co-operate with authorities in 
Tibet in the search for the reincarna- 
tion. However, China was unable to 
forget its fury at the Dalai Lama for 
short-circuiting the selection process 
and announcing his own candidate. 
Last week, the authorities resumed 
their crusade against the original 
Panchen Lama, saying he was unfit 
for the role because he once had 
killed a dog, The child has not been 
seen since July and is believed to be 
under house arrest in Beijing. 

The furore is certain to cause 
consternation in Dharamsala, which 
is reeling after the discovery of 
three Chinese spies — one of whom 
was employed in the government-in- 
exile, Indian officials say infiltration 
has been a growing problem since 
1992, when the Dalai Lama appealed 
to Tibetans to flee Chinese occupa- 
tion and join him in exile. -. - : 












Sailor tells of | 
killings at sea! 


I 
Marc Parrad in Rouen 


heerlen tect neal re a 
A UKRAINIAN sailor told a French | 
court last week how he killed 
eight Alrican stowaways with a rifle | 
ona merchant ship three years ago. 
Sergei Romashenko — told the 
court fhal the stowaways — seven 
Ghanaians aud a Cameroonian, al 
ane imider 2 — were killed of 


orders of the MC Ruby's secondit | 


command, Valery Artemenko. 
“Artemenke proposed lo kil them 
with iron bars,” Mr Remashenke 
sacl. “hal my rifle and T said il wes 
better te use it if we liad lo kill hem. 
A ninth stowaway, Kingsley 
Ofasu, managed to hide in the 
ship's hold and escape during 4¢ 
at Le Havre. He tokd the court hot 
his companions were killed 4 
their buries dumped off Portugal 
Four members of the MC Rub} 
23.man crew are charged wi 
kidnapping, murder and altem 
murder, A filth is charged with com 
plicity and attempted murder 
the vessel's captain, Vladimir Dnt 


the alleged crimes. . 

Mr  Romashenko sald it 
Africans had been locked up in the 
bow after they were discovere 
said one tried to escape when 
seamen, Oleg Mikhailevsky 


on the deck at night. fe 
“Oleg hit-him with an iron bar. 
shouted at me ‘Shoot’. I shot. . 
and Oleg threw him overboard, 
said, rent 
- Three days later Mr Artem ihe 
ordered the three sailors to take . 
remaining stowaways out oo ie 
deck one by one, Two wert Ki 


shenko said. 


maining Africans out with 4 wee 
tol. They came out in pairs and 
Romashenko said he shot thea-™ 
Ofusu, in the last pair, fled. — 





Peir Bondarenko, brought him: out 


skiy, is charged with complicity la} 


d. Hey. 
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_|Villagers grieve as war blurs loyalties 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
in Kreeri, Kashmir, sees 
fighters backed by New 
Delhi in the ascendant 


HE mother of Syed Qaisar 

Bukhari wanders around her 

house with the slow gait of 
the grieving. She buried her 
youngest son last month in the an- 
cestral graveyard, at a funeral at- 
tended by thousands of people — 
more than two years after he van- 
ished from his home. 


His disappearance on August 3_ 


1993 and the discovery of his body 
last month have assumed an unusual 


US war on dru 


Importance in Kashmir, where, for 
six years, people have regularly gone 
missing. The case is ‘seen as evi- 
dence of atrocities by Islamist mili- 
tants at a time when they are losing 
ground to New Delhi's counter-insur- 
gency campaign. 

After Bukhari, aged 18, failed to 
return home, his family heard he 
had gone for arms training in Pak- 
stan. Last month, they learned of 
his fate. Kreeri village in Baramul- 
lah district — once the preserve of 
the militantly Islamist Hizbul moja- 
hedin — fell under the influence of 
the rival Muslim mojahedin. They 
are ainong several new groups 
fighting the Islamists with the help 
of India’s security forces. 


gs pushes 


| Mexico into lucrative gap 


a 


Phil Gunson In Mexico Clty 


| MAGINE that police in North 

Carolina used tear gas against 
tobacco growers protesting 
about the forcible eradication of 
their crop, all at the behest of the 
Bolivian government, which is 
threatening economic sanctions. 

The Bolivians say the North 
American growers are reaponai- 
ble for a deadly trade which 
turns their young people into 
addicts and causes premature 
deaths, They say the Clinton 
administration has fallen behind 
agreed targets for eradicating the 
crop, and that they will cut all 
ald to the United States if the 
targets are not met. 

This, of course, never 
happened. But it is exactly what 
Washington is doing to Bolivia. A 
six-month-old baby was asphyxi- 
ated by tear gas in Chapare, the 
main coca leaf- area of 
Bolivia, and a girl aged 13 was 
recently shot dead by police 
during a riot in the area. 

The angry growers, many of 
whom are former miners thrown 
out of work when the inter- 
national tin market collapsed, 
are following the sound free- 
market principle of cultivating 
the most profitable crop — much. 
like the tobacco growers of. 
North Carolina. Even so, they 
often make go little that they. - 
cannot afford to send their chil- 
= to school. 

reason they are perse- 
cuted is that their crop ia the | 
Principal ingredient required to 
pr cocaine, and the explosive 
situation in the Chapare is just 
One of the innumerable noxious 
by-products of the “waron'| | | 
drugs”, 


The Nixon administration 
adopted this terminology 20 
dey 4go, and success since 
en is reflected in the words of 
ue International Narcotics’ 
ontrol Board: “Due to a rising 
supply of one in North 
ca, the price is decreasing 
and its purity level is increasing.” 
one that report the leaders. 
oe Call cartel in Colombia —. . 
gedly responsible for 80 per 
phen of the world’s cocaine .. 
mPply — have been jailed. But , 
at has failed to eliminate the .;, 
cocaine trade. 






| ledged even by Mexican officials 
_ to be notoriously corrupt. . 


.| senator for.the tobacco growers . 


in |, transferred out of Baja Cali... | 
fornia Sur after abig cocaine 
. shipment disappeared. 


Rodriguez Orejuela brothers. 

In September, at Lima’s inter- 
national airport in Peru, police 
seized a DC-6 aircraft of the 
Bolivian airline Aerobol with 4.1 
tonnes of cocaine on board, dis- 
guised as handicrafts. 

The plane's intended dest- 
ination was Mexicali, on the US- 
Mexican border. Bolivia’s 
anti-narcotics police later re- 
vealed that the newly discovered 
La Paz cartel had made at least 
four similar shipments to 
Mexico since December 1993. 

According to US figures, 70 
per cent of the cocaine entering 
America crosses the Mexican 
border. The Mexican attorney- 
general’s office estimates the 
gross income of the Mexican 
cartels for 1994 at about $30 
billion, or more than twice the 
Bank of Mexico's current level of 
foreign exchange reserves. 

The swift rise of the Mexican 
cartels is largely due to the suc- 
cess of US agencies In the 1980s 
in controlling the Caribbean 
route through south Florida. 

As with other “successes” in 
the drugs war, the effect was not 
to eliminate the trade but to - 
displace it. In this case, the 
beneficiaries include police and 
bureaucrats in a syatem acknow- 


_ While Carlos Salinas was 
president, Washington revealed 
little of what insiders now say it 
knew about his brother Rattl’s 
alleged links to the Gulf drugs 
cartel. Some US experts say the 
reason was fear of derailing — . 
ratification by Congress of the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement. zs 5 no 

But Bolivia, with a GDP one 
thousandth that of the US, does 
not have Mexico’s leverage and - 
is threatened with an, aid cut-off 
if it fails to eradicate another 
8,000 acres of coca hy the end 
of the year. a Pas z 

Jesse Helma, the ultra-right . 








of North Carolina, ig among the . 
main cheerleaders for the “bash 
the producers” policy... ~. 
Hit the weak, protect the pow-, |. 
erful: No wonder the policy: 
works so well. : Doin foot 
@ Mexican officials confirmed ... 
Igst, week that an entire con. ,, .. 
tingent of federal police wag, .; 
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In _the resulting upheaval, the 
Muslim mojahedin seized a man 
from a nearby village who claimed 
he had been forced to participate in 
Bukhari's execution. The man, a 
baker, led them to the orchard 
where Bukhari had been killed. The 
cord with which he had been stran- 
gled was still around his neck. 

“Had they shot him dead and left 
the body there we would not have 
died daily for more than two years," 
a relative said. “We will remember 
for generations how he was killed.” 

A few miles away in the village of 
Palhalan, the family of schoolteacher 
Fayaz Ahmed Dar has a similar story 
but featuring different culprits. 

Dar, aged 26, was forced down 
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offered the best rates of interest in both these tlers. 

Last year our £500-£9,999 ter offered 5.75% Interest, the 
highest rate of any offshore building society. Which, incidentally, 
made it the industry best buy for 1994: 

And, had you invested £10,000 over the past 3 years in our ° 
£10,000-£39,999 tier, you'd now be ang with laughter, because 
it was also rated as industry bestbuyin‘047 

In fact, you can now earn an inipressive 6.40% in this bracket. 

‘ Quite obviously then, you could do yourself a wealth of 
good by investing with Woolwich Guernsey, And you can rest. 


from a lorry at gunpoint in August 
last year by the Muslim mojahedin. 
His family believes he was killed be- 
cause he was religious, although 
they say he had no links to the 
Hizbul mojahedin. 

They say they know where he is 
buried, but a relative said: “The gov- 
ernment will not allow us to recover 
the body. They are afraid of people 
coming to know that he was killed 
by the Muslim mojahedin.” 

The government points to the 
rise of its sponsored fighters as 
evidence of the general unpopular- 
ity of traditional militants. But many 
Kashmiris remain unconvinced. 
“Atrocities and extortion are there 
on all sides, in all organisations,” 
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4 prominent Kreeri villager noted. 


Many separatist leaders say the 
Indian security forces have been at- 
tempting to Infiltrate the movement 
since its inception in 1989, and that 
the new groups have no power with- 
out their backing. 

= This spring saw the emergence of 
Kuka Parray, a powerful crusader 


‘against the Islamists, whose men 


are openly housed in Indian army 
barracks. 

In the past four months, the rene 
gades have moved down from their 
bases in north Kashmir towards 
Srinagar, setting the stage for a final 
sg alge 

st month, they fought gun- 
battles for control of basrat Bal, a 
sacred mosque expected to become 
the next focus of a war in which the 
division between the two sides js 
becoming increasingly blurred. 
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Workers prepare to remuve asbestos from flats used to house the homeless 


Homeless ‘at risk’ in asbestos ridden flats 


David Hencke 


CONFIDENTIAL indepen- 

dent investigation has ac- 
cused the Conservative-run 
Westninster council of acting 
unlawfully and putting the health 
of more than 100 homeless fam- 
ilies, and their 150 babies and 
children, at riak by placing them 
in tower blocks which it knew 
were riddled with asbestos, 
some of it in a most virulent and 
dangerous form. 

A 200,000-word report com- 
miasioned by the council and 
now in the hands of John Magill, 
the district auditor, warns that 


the council could face substantial 
damages if any of the families 
suffer asbestos-related diseases. 

The report includes documen- 
tation showing council officials, 
including Graham England, then 
housing director, were aware of 
the dangers six years before the 
tenants moved in in September 
1989. 

A report on Hermes Point and 
Chantry Point in Paddington, 
prepared for Mr England, 
revealed on February 10, 1983, 
that ashestos was “even more 
widespread than recently con- 
templated”, adding “the level of 
loose asbestos could present a 


health hazard”. The council 
denied there was a danger from 
asbestos when the tenants 
moved in. 

The report shows that in 1987 
Dame Shirley Porter, the former 
council leader, attempted to 
move in homeless tenants from 
other wards, but she was re- 
buffed because the blocka were 
riddled with asbestos. Yet in 
1989 a secret meeting chaired 
by Barry Legg, then chief whip, 
approved the letting of the flats 
to homeless families. 

Work to remove the asbestos 
pean after tenants had moved 

n. 





Carey enters marriage debate 


Madeleine Bunting 


Te Archbishop of Canterbury, 
George Carey, stepped into the 
increasingly bitter public debate 
over the family and marriage last 
week with a withering attack on 
liberal attitudes, 

Dr Carey reasserted the primacy 
of marriage vows, and placed hin 
self firmly within the alliance of 
church evangelicals and Congerva- 
live rightwingers crusading against 
progressive morality. 

The archbishop’s speech to the 
General Synod, the Anglican 
Church's governing body, delighted 
Tory MPs and other pro-family 
activists, and is likely to revive the 
campaign whose recent successes 
include the dropping of the Domes- 
tic Violence Bill and jeopardising 
Lord Mackay’s divorce reforms. 

The archbishop stated categori- 
cally that the married couple and 
their children were the Christian 


ideal and the building block of 


family tlfe. He criticised the Clrurch 
of England's report on the family for 
failing to uphold Christian teaching 
on marringe and for equating co- 
habitation with it, 

"Cohabitation is not, ani cannot 


‘be, marriage in all but name,” the 


archbishop said, in sharp contradic- 
tion to the report. 
“Marriage, not cohabitation, is 


‘the institution which is at the heart 


of the good sociely. and let us not be 


‘reluctant to say so," 


His comments will be pounced on 


‘by eritics as being out of touch with 
‘social reality: fewer couples than 
‘ever are choosing to marry, anc 
‘more than a third of births are 


outside marriage — half of them to 
cohabiting couples. 

Meanwhile proposals for reor- 
ganising the Church of England's 
central institutions will have to be 
modified after a critical reception 
from the General Synod last week. 

Members of the Church of Eng- 
jand's governing assembly fear the 
Turttbull report's proposals will cen- 
tralise power in the hands of arch- 
bishops, and further widen the gap 
between the leadership and 
worshippers, 

Synod members warned against 
rushing through important legisla- 
tion. But despite their reservations, 
# motion that the proposals should 
be postponed until the summer was 
defeated by 239 votes to 167. They 
are now due to be discussed further 
by the Synod in February, 

The Bishop of Durham, the Ri 
Rey Michaet Turnbull, and the 
other members of the commission 
which drew up the report, have em- 
phasised that a prolonged debate 
aver the most sweeping reforms of 
central church institutions in a gen- 
eration will paralyse work at a na- 
tional level. 

@ The Queen, as supreme governor 
of the Church of England, made the 
most formal gesture of reconcilia- 
tion with: Rome in 300 years Iast 


week when she attended her first’ 


full religious service in a Roman 
Catholic church. 

Her attendance at vespers at 
Westminster Cathedral is believed 
to have been the first occasion that 


»4 British sovereign has taken part in 
a full service in a Catholic church 


since 1699,.when James I was 
deposed over his support for Rome. 


‘UK firm’ in 
Libyan deal 


Quardian Reporters 


TALIAN police claimed last week 

to have unmasked an extensive 
arms smuggling operation from 
Europe to Libya involving British, 
Canadian and US companies, in viu- 
lation of the United Nations arms 
einbargo on the country. 

A Libyan-bound cargo ship, the 
Vis, belonging to the Italian 
Grimaldt shipping group, was 
blocked in the port of Genoa and 
found to be carrying two containers 
with more than 10 tons of parts for 
fighter aircraft and sophisticated 
electronic equipment, worth “many 
millions” of pounds, police said. 

Scotland Yard was furious after 
Italian police claimed there was a 
link between the murder in London 
of Libyan dissident Ali Mehmed 
Abuzeid and the smuggling ring. 
Mr Abuzeid was said by police in 
Rome to have passed on informa- 
tion which helped them impound 
the goods, 

Police in Italy never mentioned 


- their suspicions to their British col- 


leagues, and customs officials in 
Britain similarly knew nothing of 
the alleged smuggling ring. ., 
The ring is said to involve interna- 
tional firms sending military equip- 
ment to Libya'in contravention of 
the 1992 UN enlhargo, agreed after 
Colonel Gadafy's regime refused to 
hand over two men suspected of the 
1988 Lockerbie bombing. . es 
Five businessmen who run cain. 
panies in the north Italian region of 
Piedmont have ot arrested: 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Britain pays high price 


for European justice 


OLITICAL fury at Westminster 

over European interference in 
national sovereignty seems likely tu 
be rekindled by two emburrassing 
defents in the European cuurts 
which could result in claims for 
huge sums in compensation. 

The most embarrassing, perhaps, 
was the ruling by the European 
Court of Justice in Luxembourg that 
Britain’s procedures for excluding 
suspected terrorists breached the 
“right to freedom of movement” 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Rome. 
Under the emergency powers iniro- 
duced in response to Irish terror- 
ism, Britain can expel suspects 
without giving reasons, and only 
then allow them an interview with 
an adviser nominated by the Home 
Secretary. 

The court upheld an appeal by 
John Gallagher (jailed three times 
in Lreland for unlawful possession of 
firearms) who had been working in 
Britain for more than a year when 
he was expelled without expluna- 
tion. His victory could open the way 
for compensation claims by up to 
500 people excluded under the 
same powers. In future, expulsions 
will have to be deferred until rea- 
sons can be given. 

Compensation of up to £30 mil- 
lion could result from another rul- 
ing — an interim one by the 
European court’s advocate-general 
— that British legislation to stup 
Spanish fishing boats registering as 
British, and thus gaining access to 
local fishing quotas, was alsy a 
breach of European law. 

The British Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1988 decreect that vessels 
have to be at least 75 per cent 
British-owned, and run by British 
management, before they can be 
British-registered, About 90 Spanish 
vessels were refused registration, 
and spent up to 15 months at anchor 
awaiting a decision. and could now 
claim up to £600,000 each in cum- 
pensation for loss of varnings. 


RITAIN seems to be bucking 

the global trend by registering 
Areduction in the spread of the HIV 
virus. New predictions announced 
on World Aids Day last week indi- 
cated an absolute fall of abaut 7 per 
cent in the spread of the virus 
among homosexual and bisexual 
men. And, although a 25 per cent in- 
crease among heterosexuals is still 
forecast by 1999, this is less than 
half the increase projected just two 
years ago, It was a salutary lesson to 
the fundamentalists who objected to 
the Government’s safe sex can- 
paign, which included the issue of 
free needles to reduce the spread 
among drug-users, 

The good news was immediately 
seized upon by ministers to justify a 
freeze j in the amount of health ser- 
vice money allocated to Aids. 





COTLAND'S -national day, ‘St 


Andrew's Day, has rarely at- |: 


tracted-as much atteiition as it did 
this year’, when all the main parties 
paraded constitutional plans de. 
signed to a the support of the 
Increasingly “disaffected votera 
north of the ae 

The Scottish: Secretary, Michael 
Forsyth, promised to give the Scot: 


tish grahd comutittee’ ofthe Com: |: 
, | mons extra powers in' the passage of 


Scottish bills, and to give it & higher 
profile by making senior Ministers, 
including the Prime Minister, travel 
to Scotland to address it from tine 
to time. Though greeted with some 
cynicism, because ultimate power 
would still reside at Westminstor, 
the Tories were at least conceding 
that their position on Scotland has 
became unsustainable. 

Labour and the Liberal Demoe. 
rats are offering a devolved parlia 
nent of 73 members headed by a 
Scottish chief minister. Natlonalists 
demand a much more elaborate par- | 
liament with 200 members and a 
written constitution plus a bill of 
rights for a nou-nuclear Scotland in 
which the Gaelic language would 
enjoy official status. What the Scots 
will eventually get will be decided al |! 
the next general election. 


N INDUSTRIAL tribunal cre 
ated an important precedent 

when it upheld a sex discrimination 
claim by Susan Edwards, a single 
mother and a train driver on the 
London Underground, who argued , 
that new shift patterns made it int 
possible for her to care for her five 
year-old son. 

Variable shifts and seven-day | 
rotas were introduced by London‘ 
Underground to cut costs, and mat: . 
agers told Ms Edwards she could be | 
"a train driver or a mun”. The ot 
bunal concluded she had a right lo 
be both — and at the saine ume. 

The ruling posed a number of 
questions. Does equality for women 
now demand special treatinent for 
every eventuality that their biology 
might present? And does equality 
require similar concessions {or 
single men, who may also have 
parental responsibilities? 

















































RINCESS DIANA, buoyed up 

by her successful visit to Arget- 
lina, ruffled more establishment 
feathers by telling a tabloid news 
paper about her late-night visits, dis 
gitised in jeans and a baseball cap 
tu two unnamed London hospitals to 
comnfort the sick and the dying. 

If these incognito mercy missions 
had to be made at night to avoid at 
tracting attention, as she claimed, i 
was hard to understand why she 
volunteered to tell the News of the 
World about them. 

This latest twist in the Windsors 
soap opera looked suspiciously like 
an. altempt by the princess to push 
Buckingham Palace, or the 


ment, or somebody, into giving het | - 


the formal “ambassadorial” role that 
she seeks. 


FOLLOW THAT AMBULANCE- j 
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President Clinton and the Irish president Mary Robinson in Dublin 


Gateway to peace 


David Sharrock 
and Michael White 


p RESIDENT Clinton left tre 





land last weekend garlanded 

with praise and friendship 
from all sides for having restored 
the fortunes of the peace process. 

He concluded his two days on 
both sides of the Irish border at a 
state banquet in Dublin Castle 
hosted by the prime minister. Johu 
Bruion. The Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adains, was one of the 300 
guests in St Patrick's Hall. 

The Ulster Unionist leader, David 
Trimble, was invited, but declined. 
Earlier, Mr Clinton exhorted tens of 
thousands of Dubliners gathered in 
College Green: “Stand with the 
Taoiseach |prime minister] as he 
takes risks for peace.” 

Returning to the key theme of his 
visit, he said that before boarding 
Air Force One on Tuesday last week 
he had received the “happy word" 
that John Major and Mr Bruton had 
“opened a gateway to a just and last- 
ing peace”, 

Immigration from Ireland to 
America had helped make his coun- 
ry great. “But I want more than: 
anything for the young people of 
Ireland, wherever they live on this 
island, to be able to grow up and live 
out their dreams close to their roots 
In peace and honour and freedom 
and equality.” 

Two days earlier, Mr Clinton 
swept through London on a wave of 
optimism that his visit would gal- 
vanise both eides’ in the Northern 
lreland conflict to‘embrace the rlew 
Anglo-lrish.- negotiating framework 
as the best opportunity for peace: in 
& generation.: 

- In a'day which mixed the pomp of 
an official visit with the drama of in- 
ternational diplomacy, John Major 






harnessed the president's direct 
challenge to Sinn Fein and its politi- 


‘cal rivals to his own message: 


Whitehall's insistence on a symbolic 
surrender of arms by the IRA is “not 
a matter of dogina, but of practical- 
ity”, he said. 

The “practical” need ta build 
Unionist confidence in the peace 
process also saw the Prime Minister 
show unexpected warmth during 
Commons exchanges towards the 
Unionist leadership's controversial 
calls for an elected assembly in 
Northern Ireland, a move which (he 
nationalists and their allies oppose. 

The president and Hillary Clin- 
ton's hectic shortened programme 
included Jaying a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior in 
Westminster Abbey. a walk-about in 
Whitehall and meetings with the 
Queen and Labour leader Tony 
Blair. But the Anglo-Irish deal had 
guaranteed an upbeat mood. 

The presidential entourage then 
flew to Northern lreland where Mr 
Clinton fanned the flames of opti- 
mism with a simple but emphatic 


‘message to the men of violence: 


“You are the past, your day is over.” 

On a day of set-piece political 
theatre, the US president — the 
first to set foot in Northern Ireland 
—~ was able to spring a few sur- 
prises, going walkabout and shop- 
ping on the Shankill near the scene 


‘| of an IRA atrocity which claimed 10 
lives, and the Falls Road, where he |- 


shook'hands publicly for the first 
time with the Sinn Fein president, 
Gerry Adams, |"). 


| The-“accidental’ : encaanies ite 


side a cake shop fooled tiobody ‘but 


- spoke volumes about the sensitivi-. 


‘tles' which still surround -contacts 


‘with Sinn Fein, John Major is yet to | | 
follow “the preevent lead and ‘| 


shake hand, 





Document wins fudge award 


MALL wonder that Sinn Fein 
Pleaded for “clarification”; : ' 
No surprise that politicians de- - 
oe it as a fudge — the 
Northern Ireland 
Was this week condemned 4s : 
Ancomprehensible”, writes 
Commission has awarded its - 
t annual Golden Rhubarb 
Trophy. for gobbledygook to 
G Frameworks For The Future, the 
overnment’s 11,000-word 
Pennie, Published lat seit apd 
explain the latest’ 
Political develo ents in the « 
pm 


: “Tes dithodse to find’ really bad several are 70 wordt long, 


ment documents nows: | 
days, but this one was really 


| quite dire,” maintaina:- Martin 


Cutis, a founding ‘miemiber of the 
Plain Engliah Campaign. =< - 
- “Nobody likes being negative 


.| sbotst such a document, but Mr : 
| Major hag made a public com- - - 
‘ mitment to plain English and 
|: this bodklet falls to fulfil it. ©" 


- Belfast people who queued for a 


copy were so anhoyed that they 


7 ominated it for the accolade.” 
: The document is described a8 


d 


‘ramb repetitive, jargon: 


| gence runs ta: 121 words and. 


= (Ged nd Incomeranesenio ; 
‘| ite target audiencé”. ‘One sen-' ale 
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Compromise saves.lrish talks 


Patrick Wintour 
and David Sharrock 


N ELEVENTH-HOUR deal 

restoring lost momentum to 

the Irish peace process by 
setting a target date of mid-Febru- 
ary for all-party talks was sealed last 
week following a dash to Downing 
Street by the Irish prime minister, 
John Bruton, hours before Presi- 
dent Clinton’s arrival. 

But the two governments still 
agree to differ on whether the IRA 
must be required to hand over some 
weapons before Sinn Fein is allowed 
into all-party talks. 

British insistence on a start to 
arms decommissioning had heen 
holding up the imave to all-party 
talks since June. As part of & "twin- 
track” approach, the two leaders 
agreed to refer the general issue of 
arms decommissioning to a three- 
man international advisory body, 
headed by the former US Senator, 
George Mitchell. This body will re- 
port to the two governments by 
mid-January “on a suitable and ac- 
ceptable method of decommission- 
ing. and whether there is a clear 
commitment on those in possession 
of arms to a satisfactory process of 
decommissioning”. 


~ 
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In parallel, the two sides have 
also agreed to start preparatory 
talks, on a bb and trilateral basis, de- 
signed to pave the way for substan- 
tive all-party negotiations to start in 
mid-February. 

Mr Major insisted he “could not 
see those al-party talks starting 
without some physical decommis- 
sioning by the JRA". Mr Bruton 
openly disagreed, saying: “It is the 
position of my government that a 
physical gesture of decomunission- 
ing of arms in advance of talks, 
while undoubtedly desirable, is not 
an obtainable objective.” 

The joint Anglo-lrish commu- 
niqué on the path towards Ulster 
talks yielded immediate results 
when the Ulster Unionists and Sinn 
Fein found they could at last agree 
on something: that Mr Major’s anc 
Mr Bruton’s plan was a fudge. 

That, however, is likely to remain 
the extent of common ground until 
the international body on paramili- 
tary aris produces its report. 

David Trimble, now settled in as 
UUP leader, said he would not sit 
down for talks with Sinn Fein until 
the decommissioning of IRA 
weapons had begun. 

The only part of the agreement 
which interested unionists was the 





The Kquiteble Life 


paces Beitsin fn 1762 


réference to an elected body, which 
he believed. offered the only 
prospect for progress. 

Describing the f1th-hour Down- 
ing Street summit, Sinn Fein’s presi- 
dent, Gerry Adams, said: “Flann 
O’Brien could not have scripted it 
better, because the most important 
point of agreement between the two 
principles was that they agreed 
about that which they disagreed 
about, which is a rather English way 


--of looking at these matters.” 


Angry Loyalists later rejecled as 
“attempted manipulation” ovértures 
from Mr Trimble to get their 
paramilitary organisations: to hand 
oa weapons — and outflank the 


As politicians and parnmilitaries 


- Manoeuvred warily in the wake of 
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Mr Ctinton’s spectacularly suecess- 
ful visit an both sides of the Irish 
border, Gary McMichael, leader of 
the WUP, revealed that Mr Trimble's 
approach had been discussed a few 
days before the Clinton tour but it 
was immediately turned down. 

In reality the province's parties, 
and both governments, are waiting 
to see whether, and how, the Clin- 
ton-endorsed “(win-track” slrategv 


restores real momentum to the 
peace process. 
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‘Despot’ Howard in row with judges 


Alan Travia 


HE Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, was 


accused last week by one of 
the most senior judicial figures in 
the country of acting as a “despot” 
in his plans to inlerfere with the in- 
dependence of the courts. 

The former Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Donaldson, said that he had to 
speak out after 26 years as a judge 
hecause in recent months there had 
been an “entirely new clevelopment” 
which had triggered a constitutional 
crisis, "This is an altack by the 
politicians on ihe judiciary as a 
whole, This is without precedent in 
my professional lifetime and raises 
very serious constitutional issues.” 

The judge’s anger was sparked by 
the Home Secretary's plans to intro- 
duce “two strikes and you're out" 
automatic life sentences for repent 
rapists and minimum jail sentences 
for burglars and drug dealers. Both 
proposals remove the discretion of 
judges in passing sentence, 

Mr Howard's proposals, first un- 
veiled at the Conservative party 
conference last month, have already 
triggered a public warning from the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Taylor, and 
a warning from within the Cabinet 


by the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay. 

The Home Secretary initially 
brushed aside the criticism and, 
claiming a flood of support from the 
public, went further than his Black- 
pool speech, He said he intended to 
implement the proposals in a new 
Crime Bill before the next election. 
Until now Mr Howard has only said 
there would be a consultative White 
Paper next spring, leaving open the 
possibility that the controversial 
proposals would be a general elec- 
tion manifesto pledge. 

Mr Howard said there would be 
stiff minimum sentences for bur- 
glars and drug dealers unless there 
were really exceptional circum- 
stauices, and automatic life sen- 
tences for second serious sexual or 
violent offences. 

Lord Donaldson argued that Par- 
liament is supreme and it can, if it 
wishes, transfer some of the powers 
of the judiciary to the executive. 

"Such a course would, however, 
pose a considerable threat to the 
freedom of the individual citizen,” 
according to the former Master of 
the Rolls, 

“It is one thing to be governed by 
the rule of law. It is quite another to 
be governed by a despotic, albeit no 


doubt benevolent, government. And 
any government which seeks to 
make itself immune to an indepen- 
dent review of whether its actions 
are lawful or unlawful is potentially 
despotic.” 

Mr Howard later retreated over 
his plans to introduce minimum jail 
sentences for burglars and hard: 
drug dealers, as a second senior 
judicial figure joined the attack. 

Lord Ackner, a former law lord, 
endorsed the criticism of the plans 
by Lord Donaldson. He accused Mr 
Howard of “playing politics with the 
administration of justice". He de- 
scribed his proposed tougher sen- 
tences package as a "yaa-boo — I'm 
tougher on crime than you are” 
approach to criminal justice. 

Mr Howard insisted that he 
always recognised that judges 
would “have the power in 
exceptional circumstances not to 
impose" minimum sentences on 
persistent burglars and drug 
dealers. 

His “clarifications” were seen as a 
significant retreat by lawyers and 
penal reformers. The Lord Chancel!- 
lor had already warned of “quite 
substantial difficulties” with the 
minimum sentences unless judges 
were allowed to make exceptions. 


@ Magistrates became the latest 
group to launch a High Cour! action 
against the Home Secretary. 

The action follows a decision by 
probation officers to take the Home 
Secretary to court over plans to re- 
form their training. Mr Howard al- 
ready has the worst legal record of 
any minister, with more than nine 
judgments against him in the past 
two years. 

The decision by the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committees to apply for a 
High Court judicial review is an at- 
tempt to block the transfer from the 
Metropolitan Police to the courts of 
149 “civilian enforcement officers” 
who serve arrest warranls and col- 
lect fines in London. 

The magistrates believe that the 
move ordered by the Home Secre- 
tary will not work because the 
courts lack the resources to take 
over the work, and the enforcement 
officers will lack expertise and 
back-up if they are detached from 
the Metropolitan Police. 

The magistrates have warned 
that if their action fails they will 
hand the whole operation over to a 
private security firm. But the Lord 
Chancellor has also warned magis- 
trates they face legal action them- 
selves if they privatise the service. 





Labour NEC attacked 
as Walsall party splits 


Owen Bowcott 


ALSALLS feuding Labour 

party lasi week split ay 15 
lacal councillers publicly con- 
demned the National Exccutive 
Conmnittee’s decision to suspend 
five members for allegedly belong- 
ing (oa “party within a party”, 

The extent of the revolt, reminis- 
cent of the 19&ls civil war against 
Militant in Liverpool's Labour party, 
threatens to deliver contro) of the 
council to a minority Conservative 
group. 

‘In their statement the rebel coun- 
cillors, aligned with Walsall Socialist 
Group, attacked the NEC's action as 
“unjust and unnecessary”. Among 
the signatories was the council 
leader, Dave Church, who is among 
the five suspended. 

“The NEC's actions have demon- 
strated a naive ability on its part to 
create a situation which, if esca- 
lated, could result in. . . no prospect 
of Labour being in contro! of Walsall 
for the rest of this century,” the 
statement said. 

“It could also result in a serious 
threat to the possible success of 
Labour party candidates in future 
general elections. We urge the NEC 
to reinstate the five suspended 


members as a matter of urgency.” 

As well as resigning from the 
chairmanships of council commit- 
lees, the 15 councillors also quit as 
officers within the local party. They 
will stay on as councillors. 

Neil Fawcett, the former housing 
chairman and one of those who re- 
signed, said: “We will not be going 
to Labour group meetings. We don't 
believe Dave Church and the others 
have done anything wrong, 

One of their chief opponents, Ray 
Farrell, who describes himself as 
leader of the moderate group, 
admitted that he would be one of a 
rump ‘ faction of 19 Labour 
councillors, 

"If these 15 start voting against us 
they are no longer members of the 
Labour party,” he said. “There's 
going to be chaos.” 

The party's Midlands regional 
office also condemned the split. The 
Walsalt Socialist Group, it sald, 
operated as a party within a party, 
tolerated no dissent, ran a secret 
caucus, and offered membership 
only by invitation. 


“We are extremely disappointed. | 


If these people are so convinced 
that it is no more than an innocent 
discussion group, then why have 
they taken this action?” 





Court rejects death claim 


SOLDIER'S alleged confcs- 

sion that he killed a Danish 
tour guide waa ruled inadmissi- 
ble by a court In Cyprus, writes 
Chris Drake in Larnaca. 

A detective told the court that 
Alan Ford, a soktier in the Royal 
Greenjackets, aged 27, told him 
after his arrest inst summer: “I 
killed the gir’. I hit her twice 
with a space on the bead." 

Since Ford's alleged confea- 
sion was not included in a state- 
ment he then wrote for the 
detective, the lawyers for him 


and the two other soldicrs on 


trial in the Larnaca aasize court - 


were taken by surprige. 

The confession was ruled in- 
admissable after the prosecution 
said it had known nothing of it 
until just before the day's pro- 
cecdings begun last week. 

Ford, Geoffrey Pernell, aged 
23, of Oldbury, West Midjands, 
and Justin Fowler, aged 27, of 
Falmouth, Cornwall, are all ac- 
cused of kidnapping, consplring 
to rape, and killing Loufse i 
Jensen. The case continues. © 





Sharing atrain ... Sacked dockers at one of many mass meetings 


Dockers make last stand 


Martyn Haisall 


HREE thousand people de- 
scended on Liverpool at the 
weekend for the latest in a series of 
marches backing the past dockers 
in Britain to support collective bar- 


gaining. 

The plight of 320 men sacked 
nine weeks ago hae fired inter- 
national anger. Dockers have ad- 
dressed 950 meetings in the past 60 
days, and some had been to the 
United States and Australia to re- 
cruit support. 

The dockers have seen port ent 
ployment shrivel from 6,000 to fewer 
than 500 jobs in a decade. Now their 
incomes have been reduced to char- 
ity handouts as the company cele- 
brates a £30 million profit. 

There are no longer young fire- 
brands working the port. Today’s 
dockers have grey hair, pension 
rights and children at university. 
But their hard graft is paying divi- 
dends. International unions have 
promised to lobby their employers 
in the hope of driving the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Company to the 
negotiating table. The dockers’ de- 
mands remain unconditional .— 
reinstatement for all the men. 

Pickets claim police tactics are 


| hardening, with horses being rid- 


.den at protesting dockers and: ca- 


sual labour housed in Portakabins 


- until health and safety officials inter- 


vened. MDHC replied with alleg- 
ations of damage and intimidation, 
including a brick hurled through a 
minibus window and oil smeared on 
the home of a working docker’s 
mother. 

For MDHC the dispute is over. 
Ita 320 dockers were deemed to 
have dismissed themselves by re- 


‘ fusing to cross a picket line. Two 


hundred of them were offered indi- 
vidual contracts which dockers’ 
leaders claim removed collective 


_ bargaining rights and cut salaries 


by up to £3,000. 
MDHC claims productivity has 
risen 50 per cent with a new work- 


. force, after 12 months of deteriorat- 


ing industria! relations. 
The dockers, who dispute MDRC 


’ claims, fear a hidden agenda — the 


return of casual labour, with each 
day crowds of men literally begging 
for work at the dock gates. 


‘ Unemployment.in Liverpool runs . 


at nearly 13 per cent, and with 


60,000. seeking work the nearest 
' JobCentre to the docks has 145 ad- 


vertised vacancies... 

' Meanwhile, the dockers are. pay- 
ing dearly for their. principles; one 
‘ family seeing a £19,000 salary re- 
: duced to £10 fromthe collection 
buckets during the last nine weeks. 
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HE GOVERNMENT is 

spending more than half a 
tmhillion pounds a day on redun- 
dancics in preparation for rail 
privatisation. The bill for pay- 
offs to date is nearly £500 mil- 
lion. The disclosure fuels 
criticism that money is being 
spent on privatisation at the 
expense of investment in rolling 
stock and track and signalling. 





ESURGENCE Railways, the 

private sector company cho- 
sen na the preferred bidder for 
one of the first privatised railway 
lines, has been dropped by the 
Government after failing to 
prove that it has enough money 
to take over the franchise. 


JILTED Ugandan lover who 

injected her boyfriend with 
what she claimed was her own 
HIV-infected blood was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison and 
recommended for deportation. 


ORKSHIRE Water, which ia 

bringing 14 million gallons 
of water a day by tanker to pre- 
vent customers being cut off, 
faced outrage after it reported a 
48 per cent rise in profits. 


ELFBURGERS and even 

prime cuts of beef are being 
struck off the menu at schools 
around the country because 
parents and staff four links to the 
human form of mad cow disease 
despile government assurances 
that eating beef carries no risks. 





N INQUIRY into the sinking 

of the bulk carrier MV 
Derbyshire in 1986 has called 
for a full-scale investigation of 
Britain’s biggest maritime loss, 
sponsored by the Government 
and the European Union. 





ETECTIVES investigating 

the murder of Rachel 
Nickell on Wimbledon Common 
three years ago have arrested a 
31-year-old man. 





HE Government-funded 

teachers pension scheme |s 
deep in debt because of a huge 
rise in staff leaving or res 
through ill health and stress, ac- 
cording to the Auditor come. 





WO BRITISH women who 

spent four years in Oregon 
seeking enlightenment under the 
Indian guru Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh, were jailed for five 
years for plotting to assassinate 
Charles Turner, the US federal, 
attorney for the state, in 1985. 





INISTERS, ex-ministers . . 


and civil servants have 
spent more than £750,000.0f - 


taxpayers’ money on private 


lawyers in response to eriticism .~ 


from the Scott arms-t0- -Jraq. 
inquiry. - 


% ie | 


MY JEWEL, one of. 


Beltain's most popular « ‘come a 
diana who fn later lifewon =." | 


respect for his straight acting 
roles, has died, aged 82... 


| 
A | 
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Scientists attack BSE 
inaction as ‘inexcusable’ 


Judy Jones and lan Mason 


T HE Government's failure to es- 
tablish how far mad cow dis- 
ease may be harming human health 
amounts to “inexcusable inertia”, a: 
leading scientist has warned.. , , 

“At the moment, we are just 
standing around and waiting to see 
if humans start to die,” Dr Stephen 
Dealler, a consultant microbiologist,’ 
told a closed meeting on infectious 
diseases in Manchester last week. 

His.comments came after a se- 
nior government health adviser, Sir 
Bernard Tomlinson, refuelled the 
controversy over Bovine Spongt 
form Encephalopathy (BSE) by say- 
ing he would not eat beefburgers or 
ineat pies “under any circum- 
stances” because of unknown ef- 
fects on humans. 

His views appear to be widely 
shared in the medical and scientific 
conimunity, A survey of 16 leading 
scientists by the Times found that 
seven, including Sir Bernard, had 
either stopped cating beef or were 
being miore careful about the beef 
products they consumed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
erics and Food (Maff) vontinues to 
resist pressure for extra measures to 
reassure the public. lt rejected calls 
from Labour's [vad spokesman, 
Guvin Strang, for a total ban on cattle 
offal for human cunsumption. 

In 1989, abattuirs were required 
to remove and desiruy ull brain, 
spinal cord, splecn, tonsils, and in- 
lestines from vattle. On Budget Day 
last week, the Governinent slipped 
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IMPORTANT: Urgent action 
required if you are to make the most 
of Self-Assessment. | 


The change in the UK tax system to Self-Assessment 
can mean an end, once and for all, to tax retentions 


out an announcement of additional 
controls to prevent contaminated 
meat from reaching consumers. 
Using cattle vertebrae in mechani- 
cally-recovered meat would be 
banned. The extra controls follow 
17 known breaches of slaughter 
house rules that had enabled traces 
of spinal cord to get into meat prod- 
ucts for human consumption. How- 
ever, the Government still allows 
calf brains into the human food 
chain. 

_ Maff has denied reports that 
spending on research into BSE and 
possible links with its human coun- 
terpart, Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease, 
was being cut. 

The government-backed Institute 
for Animal Health is having to axe 
around 10 per cent of its workforce 
— as many as 70 posts — because 
of a £330,000 cut in Maff spending. 

Maff insisted that research on 
BSE was being increased from £5.4 
million to £6.4 raillion next year. 

Dr Dealler told the infectious dis- 
eases conference that 1.5 snillion in- 
fected cattle had been eaten in the 
UK over the past decade while the 
Government equivecatcd. 

However, some senior ductors re- 
main sceptical. Dr Sandy Macara, 
chairman of the British Medical 
Association and a public health 
aademic for more than 30. years, 
said: "Beethurgers are fairly revolt- 
ing. bul |] wouldn't avuid them it 
there was nothing else to at. [think 
alot af people have gone completely 
over the tup ou this.” — The 
Observer 
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Thornton case goes to appeal 


John Mullin 


ARA THORNTON, jailed al- 

most six years ago for the 

murder of her alcoholic 
husband, was suffering from “bat- 
tered woman syndrome” when she 
stabbed him through the heart, the 
Court of Appeal was told this week. 

Thornton, aged 38, released on 
bail in July pending her second ap- 
peal, listened as Michael Manalield 
QC urged three appeal judges to re- 
consider the conviction, taking into 
account changes in the law and in 
medical opinion since her convic- 
tion in February 1990. 

Thornton, of Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, killed her husband Mal- 
colm, a former police inspector, with 
a single blow from a kitchen kuife as 
he lay in a drunken slumber, 

Her first appeal, in 1991, wus re- 





jected when the judges refused to 
overturn the murder conviction or 
substitute a manslaughter verdict. 
They ruled she could not advance 
provocation as a defence because 
there had been no “sudden and tem- 
porary loss of control”. Other women , 
convicted of killing violent partners, 
including Ena Humphreys, aged 
27, have since been freed by the ap- 
peal court. The definition of provo- 
cation has been widened, 

Mr Mausfield told Lord Taylor 


that Thornton's trial lawyers had put . 


forward a defence of diminished re- 
sponsibility. Prior provocation had 
never been fully investigated. 
Thornton's evidence was that she 
stood over her husband with the 
knife, moving the knife slowly to- 
wards him. He had called her a 
whore that night and threatened to 
kill her. She expected him ta stop 


Lottery aids charities in Britain 


XFAM is to receive almost 

£500,000 from the 
National Lottery to fund its new 
campaign against poverty in 
Britain, writes David Brindle. 

The grant is one of 28 an- 
nounced last week by the lot- 
tery's charitics’ board in a 
distribution of £4 million among 
groups working to combat 
poverty and disadvantage ou a 
national basis. 

Oxfam, known for its work in 
the Third World, decided in May 
to step up its small-scale activity 
in Britain. It said it was con- 


cerned at the growth of relative 
poverty in this country, and 
aimed to draw on the experience 
of its overseas projects. 

The biggest grant goes tu 
Barnardo's, the children's char- 
ity, which receives £600,000 to 
develop a series of regional anti- 
poverty projects, 

Tessa Baring, who chairs the 
charities’ bourd’s UK committee, 
sid: “Lam delighted that we 
have been able to help organise- 
tions which have created innova- 
tive, multi-faceted projects to 
combat the root causes of poverty, 


BEV the most of 


her, and had not really intended any 
harnoi. 

Mr Mansfield presented evi- 
dence, some available but unused at 
the original trial, showing that 
Thornton was a victim of long-term 
abuse from a violent alcoholic. 

- Mr-Mansfield read evidence from 
Max Glatt, an expert on alcoholism 


who treated Mr Thornton. Dr Glatt 


said sexual taunts at the wife of an 
alcoholic were particularly hurtful, 
causing deep emotional wounds. It 
was, said Dr Glatt, like “living on the 
edge of 2 volcano”. A woman could 


lose self-control] and snap as a result 


of a culmination of provocative acts. 
Lord Taylor interjected to say 
that. if Thornton had snapped and 


suddenly lost control, one might 
have expected remorse. Instead, she 


had told police: “Let the bastard clie.” 
The appeal continues. 


as well as those who are respond- 
ing to need more directly,” 

The board haa so far awarded 
£82 million under its poverty 
programme and expects to 
allocate £160 million in all by 
the end of the year. 

@ The Save the Children Func, 
until recently Britain's top fund- 
raising charity, is to slish its 
spending by £9 niillion and 
close some of its projects at 
home and overseas. 

The charity says it has to cut 


10 per cent of its budget because | 


its income haa been eroded by 
the recession and it expects no 
improvement in fund-raising for 
the next four years. 
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The Fry Group, established in 1898, has already helped 
over 250,000 people to minimise their tax liabilities. We 
can help you take full advantage of Self-Assessment and, 


as the market leader in advising expatriate landlords, we 


from UK property income - but only if you take the 


necessary action: 


@ You must obtain an exemption certificate for your 


You must register for'Self-Assessment 


_ letting agent or tenant 


a Your tax affairs rust be up to date 
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The Fry Group 
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. Head Office: Crescent House, Crescent Road, 
‘Worthing, Sussex, BN11 IRN, England. , 
‘tel, Worthing (01903) 2315451 | 
. Telex: C7614, Fax. (01903) ae 
4 Offices in Exeter. 
Tite Fry (Froup regularly Waites, On tact inglier:; 
Or leading expel es tale public: atlWIDS. 


can ensure you avoid the many costly ‘tax-iraps' that can 
result in UK property income being ceaunated by 
the taxman. . 


For a copy of our special leaflet and a free initial review 
to identify how we can help you, please, return the . 


Name 
Address 
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‘coupon below. 
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To: Wilfred T'. Fry Ltd, Crescent House, Crescent maee 
Worthing, West Sussex BN1} IRN, England. 


Please send me a copy of your spécial leaflet ao expatiate I landlords 
and details of your advisory, service. 
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FOCUS ON EAST TIMOR 13 
US releases 


Se Xanana’s solitary voice of dissent 


any estimate of the cost. The electorate gave him 




















has shown itself to be without prin- 
ciples. To the point where Canberra 
















its hou nds the indulgent benefit of the doubt: the outcome bas . a a 7 os = a wooed to camel to 
disastrous for France. MN) t t 0 ini ili ’ fie e arto regime, this is truly a 
- i possible to make out an economic case for ad SCl en IS ISease Indonesia invaded Dili 4 ts disgrace. They are traitors of the 
S THE ADVANCE party of troops heads for | some of the proposed reforms, though many of the 20 years ago this week. oe e consclence of the Australian people. 
Bosnia, the US is clearly over there though not | figures are disputed. How long can the burden of = : From his prison cell in thee: dey tie Gea nl —e 
— Bill Clinton insists — there to stay. How times | taxation, the highest of any induatrial country ex- | The dangers of genetic down, but by far the most impor. k the eedarotth : i ed Nations 
have changed.since a previous secretary of state, | cept Italy, be sustained? Yet the breadth of support engineering underline tant. This is what the philosopher Jakarta, tne leader of the - ee oma a 
asked why military intervention in Bosnia was off | for the current action indicates that the protest is Lanai Mary Midgley describes as the a resistance in East Timor lgnity imor, in : i 
the eet” ‘aren th er Be val ia . aly fied ae ae pelea ie poli cont sclence’s need to take aha of a aha = speaks to John Pliger Has the East Timorese resistance oe 
that e ts' own arguments over economic policy. A grea | responsibility for value lence centres on never : ' 
trained hounds leaping all over the place. At the | deal of public outrage is directed rather at an auto- moral resp ty making a mistake — on precision, iS any suggestions for a solution? 
‘weekend Mr Clinton sent them on their way with | cratic form of government in which the Prime | its achievements, argues specialisation and infallible correct. | i N EAST TIMOR there is a sin- We ada tg a gree thet gives 
-an invocation to the splrit of the Gulf war. If threat- | Minister, Alain Juppé, merely seema to emulate Q Monblot ness”. There is a pervasive belie gle, recurring sound. It inter- ee he . ‘l EI: Mate 
ened with attack, they should respond “immedi- | the presidential style. It is as much a protest | WOrge MONDIO that professionalism depends onthe rupts the silence of the night and gration (with Indonesial, autonomy 


ately and with decisive force”. The shadow of 
Somalia floated like a phantom helicopter in the 
air. It seems sensible to observe that US interven- 
tion is not a magic recipe and it may still be a rocky 
year ahead. Washington denies that the objective 


against the pretensions of Gaullism as against the 
politics of tightening fiscal control. ; 
The Juppé government acknowledges that it has 
failed to communicate effectively with the public: it 
would have been wiser to admit thia earlier. Mr 


or independence, based on the UN's 
understanding of East Timor's legal- 
political status. After a period of 
time we propose a plebisclte to be 
carried out under international su- aes 


performance of unitary tasks In iso 
lation from the distracting concerns 
of the rest of the world. Science 
merely gathers the data, but has 
and should have nothing to say 


the early morning. It is a name spo- 
ken under the breath, a whisper — 
“Shananaa . . .” Watching the sun 
rise over the oil town of Suai, I was 
approached by a man who, without 


COUPLE of months ago, a 
A erestrou was an- 
nounced in Scotland. Scien- 
tists had inserted genes from a 


( : é : ‘ . | ision. [f the Fast Timorese I 
of its troops within a year 1s hard and | Chirac displayed his atyle to worst advantage aome | luminous jellyfish into crop plants, | about its pertinence. looking at me, held a furtive conver- Pees N 3 8 ee 
fast (far less that it might be connected with the | time ago with his insensitive and poorly explained | so that they would glow in the dark | ‘This position is riddled with sel sation ending with, “Shananaa . . .” — a ee aie) we a i 
presidential election). It is rather that the job can, | deciston to resume nuclear testing. The senee of | when they were attacked by fungus. | deception. Many of those who e On the veranda of a hotel in Dili, the ee ¥ Crlort to maintain a Cu- i 


mate of peace and understanding. 


they claim, be done in a year. This may leave some But if the people decide upon inde 


leeway for the Nato forces to prolong their stay if it 


patriotism which he hoped to rekindle was, in the 
post cold-war age, an anachronism. Instead he 


The aim of the project, according to 


pouse it algo claim that the message 
its supervisor, was to help farmers 


of science is the only one worthy of 
consideration and that the world’s 


capital, an old man nervously asked 
me to phone his daughter in Dar- 
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takes longer than expected, but the informal dead- 
line will still create pressure to cut corners. 

The first question is whether Dayton (assuming 

ita signing) will! be implemented on the ground 
with the separation of rival forces and the drawing 
of boundaries between the two Bosnian “entities” 
— the Serb Republic and the Federation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. General Ratko Mladic has 
Bounded a similar note of bluster io that heard pre- 
viously from Radovan Karadzic, complaining that 
Serbs in Sarajevo would be handed over to the 
“rule of butchers”. From Butcher Mladic this is 
hypocrisy of a more than usually nausea-provoking 
kind. But beyond indignation the sober question is 
whether his view will prevail. The warning of the 
UN commander, General Bachelet, that the Serh- 
held areas will need protection should not be dis- 
missed by US or British briefers. The next 
question is the political future of Gen Mladic and 
his fellow war criminals. There is general optimism 
that the provision of Dayton debarring such people 
from political office will be applied to the Serb “en- 
tity”. Bui whether this really happens depends on 
the political momentum and on how far the Serb 
community feels confident in its future. 

The government mood in Sarajevo is divided be- 
tween those who think it may just work, and those 
who belleve that anywey they will be better prepared 
for the next round of fighting. This either-or ap- 
proach is foreshadowed in the Dayton agreement, 
which prescribes first an arms-reduction scheme 
with the co-operation of all sides and then — if that 
fails — the arming end training of the Bosnian gov- 
ernment forces, Here the timetable imposes a fur- 
ther constraint. If after 180 days the first objective 
Is not achieved, would there then be a rushed re- 
armament programme? This will hardly encourage 
a happy atmosphere in which to conduct elections 
and build new federal Bosnian bodies. It is hard to 
believe that the impfementation force can withdraw 
within a year without severely jolting whatever deli- 
cate balance has heen achieved. Someone will 
have to stay on under aome hat or other: could it 
even be a blue beret again? 





France takes 
to the streets 


eee IS suffering from “a widening social 
fracture... for which the entire nation will 
soon pay the price” — J Chirac. An appropriate 
quotation for troubled times as the strike move- 
ment gathera momentum? Not quite, because that 
was President Chirac orating during the election 
campaign on the necd to protect the poor and de- 
fend the welfare e. This week the mes- 
sage is very different: the French people should 
stop “taking the soft option” and start attacking the 
“digease of public deficit”. Can this really be the 
game Gaullist lender who described unemploy- 
ment as the “priority of priorities” and reproached 
thase complaining about the budgetary deficit for 
“exaggeration”? The kindest verdict today, os his 
chosen prime minister attacks welfare while unem- 
ployment slips woward, is that the president has 
never known his own mind. The more likely expla- 
nation ia that — as our Paria correspondent re- 
ported at the time — Mr Chirac had “dropped 
conservatism .. . and spread a social message 


conveyed the unsettling impression of being wilful 
and dogmatic. Mr Juppé has also been hard to 
track, 
Madelin who might have coaxed through some 
needed reforms, only to blunder much less ably 
down the same road while sacking most of the 
women ministers whom he had brought in to “fema- 
injee” the cabinet. 













The nearby, far-off 





He dismissed finance minister Alain 


This is the politics of confusion which deserves 


no better treatment than it is now getting on the 
streets. Parallels with 1968 are wide of the mark: 
even among the atudents there is no desire to over- 
throw inatitutions. But there is a deeper confusion 
(and it is not confined to France) over what society 
really wants from its leaders. The answers can only 
be begin to be sought through the negotiations that 
Mr Chirac has so far refused. 


battle for Kabul 


LANES IN the clear Kabul sky, crowds in the 

markctplace, 180 people killed or wounded last 
month. But people still have to buy their bread and 
vegetables: last week another crowd in another 
square, and this time a mere 45 casualties when 
rockets slammed into the market. Launched by the 
rebel Islamic Taliban militia, this attack demon- 
strated the indiscriminate nature of this civil war. 

Similar incidents in Sarajevo over the past two 

years prompted international outrage leading to 
the present peace agreement. The Afghan out- 
reges, occurring with little respite over nearly six 
years aince the Soviet withdrawal, have gained only 
a flicker of attention. As Amnesty International has 
sald in a damning report* published last week, the 
international community continues to ignore the 
human rights disaster there. 

_ The excuse for inaction in Bosnia until the 
slaughter could no longer be ignored was that “this 
is the Batkans”. A similar excuse is sometimes of- 
fered for neglecting far-off Afghanistan ~— that this 
is a warlike frontier people who will fight to the 
end, But there ia a deeper, event. more shameful, 
innuendo behind western indifference. A people 
that allowed the Soviet Union to invade is left to 
reap the consequences. That was indeed an act of 
aggression, but it was hardly the fault of all but a 
handful of Afghans. It was also a gift to eager west- 
ern cold warriors, offering a wide open space for 
splendid new versions of the old great game. 

Today the emergence of the Taliban, an Islamic 
student movement, has been watched from abroad 
with fairly detached interest. But these are rather 
special students with planes and armoured vehi- 
cles aupplied, according to latest reports, by 
Pakistan's infamous Inter Services Intelligence for 
use against the agency's former clients in Kabul — 
who are now backed by Iran. In the age of globali- 
sation, far-off wars may be nearer than we think. 
Amnesty saya that those governments which have 
flooded the country with arms and backed fac- 
tional rivalry “have helped set the stage". They 
(and that includes Britain) should have a more ac- 
tive conscience today. 





* 'Afghanistan: International responsiollity for human 
rights disaster’, Amnesty International, 1 Easton St, 
London WG1X 8DJ 










of catastrophe 








to manage the “ever larger fields to 
grow the food .. . needed to keep 
pace with the population _in- 
crease". They could overfly the vast 
new tracts at night and check which 
parts were being attacked. 


It all made perfect sense, apart 


from one inconvenient considera- 
tion: the world will only be fed if 
fields get smaller, not Jarger. Soil 
erosion, which results partly from 
increasing field size, is perhaps the 
greatest threat to food securily. 


Huge fields mean an increased risk 
through insect 
plague, as well as the displacement 


of small fartners, who are often the 


main producers of staple foods. Had 
the researchers spoken to anyone 
who has witnessed the ravages of 
the Green Revolution, they woulrl 
have learned that their basic 
premise was dismissed as simplistic 
nonsense years ago. 

But there was nothing particu- 
larly surprising about the vacuous 
euphoria which greeted the deve 
opment. Genetic engincering’s use- 
fulness is routinely exaggerated and 
its dangers downplayed. Parl of the 
reason is that many researchers are 
woefully Il-equipped tu make judg- 
nents about whether their work 
helps to solve the world’s problems 
or siniply exacerbates them. There 
are morally responsible, — self 
questioning people among then; 
but much of the distrust with which 
the public views scientists is well- 
founded. 

There seem to be three main rea- 
sons why scientists have lost their 
ability to assess the utility of their 
work. The first is the pressure on 
universities to find new money. The 
interests of many researchers are 
now indistinguishable from those of 
the corporations funding them. 
They are, in reality, no more than 
employees of industry, which is gov- 
erned not by an unbiased assess- 
ment of human need but by the 
hope of making money. As the dis- 
advantaged of the world are the 
least able to pay, they are the least 
likely to be helped by such science. 

The second is naivety. Many re- 
searchers could fairly be described 
as idiot savants, brilliant specialists 
neither trained nor expected to see 
beyond what they are doing. Re- 
cently I met a plant scientist who 
had just completed the first of four 
years of research into the genetics 
ofa crop plant. J asked her what her 
work would achieve, After some de- 
liberation, she hazarded that it 
would “help feed the world.” | 
pointed out that the plant she is 
working on is an oil crop, not a food 
crop. She greeted the news with 
astonishment. 

The third is the hardest to pin 


problems can only be addressed by 
an objective assessment of the data 
they gather, 

Having cut themselves off from 
other people's lives and from other 
academic disciplines, professionally 
blinkered scientists are unqualified 
to determine whether or not the 
are studying something worthwhile. 
By striving never to get the details 
wrong, they ensure that they wil: 
never get the overview right. . 

Science, if it ever was hefore, is | 
no longer governed by objectivity. | 
The means of gathering and assess - 
ing data remain dispassionate, but 
the much mure important assess 
ment — of which research to en- 
hark on — is driven by wholly 
partial considerations. The science 
drives the perception of the world’s 
needs, rather than the world’s needs 
driving the svienve. 


OWHERE is this better, 
NI demonsirated that by the 

claims made for genetic eng- 
neering, Gene therapy, we are told, 
will become a major determinant of 
human health. Genetically modified 
bacteria and viruses, as well as new | 
genes inserted into crops, will do 
away with the need for pesticides | 








and help feed the world. There's 00 | 


doubt that some applications of the 
tuclinology will be indispensable 
gene manipulation offers more po 
tential problems than solutions. ‘ 
Genetic engineering _ provides, 
more poignantly than almost #7 
other technology, a means of tras 
ferring power from the poor to the 
rich. Corporations are now winning 
patents for engineered crop plants 
They obtain an unassailable advat 


tage over the farmers whose ances | « 


tors developed the original crop 
Their ownership of what previously 
had no owner represents 4 
cant loss to the common weal. 
Transferring genes from ose 
species to another, in medicine and 
agriculture, is more hazardous 
we have been led fh bee ae 
planted genes may be releasec BY 
the checks imposed by their origh 
nal host. They may recom 
form newly virulent organism 
which could attack other sp 
The problems inherent in genet 
engineering arise from many 
sources, but scientists, the b 
behind these schemes, carry 
greatest moral responsibility. Be 
fore deciding what is fit to su” 
they must review the great com! 
of issues which determine 
or not people survive and praspe 
They must be prepared to - 
casionally being wrong on the oy 
tail, In order to admit the poss! 
of getting the broader picture 
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win, then offered the familiar whis- 
per and departed. 

That was two years ago. These 
encounters were remarkable for the 
courage they epitomised — just to 
be seen talking to a foreigner was to 
invile arrest. But the name being 
whispered as a password of hope 
belonged to a man who 10 months 
earlier had been caught and locked 
away, perhaps for the rest uf his life. 
Kay Rala Xanana Gusinao, known as 
Xanana, Commander of the Forces 
of the East Timorese National Liber- 
ation Front (Falantil), has been the 
syibol of East Timurese resistance 
since 1981, and remains so in his 
cell in Cipiang prison near Jakarta. 

If a people's history ut the 2uth 
century is ever wrilten recording the 
true distinction of those whe led or- 
(inary people aguinsi the onsinughts 
af power axl greed, at the risk of 
their own survival, Xanana's name 
will join these of Mandela, Gandhi 
and Ho Chi Minh. At 44, his own life 
Mirrors a ualional struggle and suf- 
fering which. until a few years aga, 
were consigned to historical oblivion 
by the “international community” 
and most of western juurnalism. Few 
images and reported words renched 
the outside world when Indenesian 
Daratreepers lunded in East Timor 
on December 7, 1975. ‘Me only 
forcign journalist to remain behind 
on the invasion day, Roger East, an 
Australian, was executed by the 
Indonesians. 

Xanana was mate leader of the 
resistance movement, Fretilin, in 
1981. With his beard and beret, he 
looked strikingly similar to Che 
Guevara and, like him, became a 

pernel figure, eluding capture 
for more than a decade. In their 
frustration, the Indonesians de. 
ployed a tactic known as “the fence 
of legs", They forced tens of thou- 
sands of old people, women and 
children to march through the jun-— 
gle in all conditions, “sweeping” the 
undergrowth for guerrillas and call- ' 
ing on them to surrender. 

However, what Xanana and his | 
men heard were voices warning ° 
them in the Timorese language, . 

etum: “You are in danger,” they ' 
shouted. “Quick. Run now. We will ‘ 
Cover for you.” Thousanda of civik ’ 
‘ans were caught and punished for 
this, often with death, demonstrat: . 
ing that the guerrillas were, and re-_ 
Main, immensely popular and the : 
Ocus of a movement that has re- ' 
heatedly regenerated itself. “The old ' 
men embraced me,” wrote Xanana 
in his diary, “They cried out, ‘Son, 
Carry on the fight! Don’t ever sur- 
render.’ We were moved by this and ° 
$Wore to ‘die for the’ homeland.” In | 
classic fashion, the guerrillas have 
relied on ambush; on several occa: | 
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sions frightened Indonesian units 
have tried to negotiate an “amnesty” 
for Ihemselves. 

In 1970 Xanana married Enmitia. 
They have a son, Nito, and a dauggh- 
ter, Zeni, now both in their 20s and 
living in Australia, 

While Xaniuima was in the meun- 
tains, Emilia was terribly abused. 
Ouce, with the children watching, a 
pistol was rammed into her mouth 
and the Lrigger pulled. In 1990, alter 
long negotiations, she was allowed 
to leave for Australia. On the day 
she was driven to the airport, hun- 
dreds of schoolehildren appeared 
out of the fields along the roule and 
stout with their heads bowed in a 
clefiant gesture of respect for her, 

Xanana was caplured in a safe 
house on the outskirts of Dili on 
November 2). 1992 after one of his 
drivers was tortured. He was found 
in a concenled room beneath the 
floorbowds, Today the resistance 
consists of mainly young people 
who were infunts when Xanana went 
into the mountains, 

Last July ? made contact with 
Xanana in prison through an under- 
ground network which, since his 
“trial” in an Indonesian kangaroo 
court three vears age, has ensured 
that he continues as chairman of the 
National Council of Maubere (Timo- 
rese) Resistance. Strategy docu- 
ments, poetry and Christmas cards 
have all been smuggled out. In mes- 
sages sent from London in code, I 
proposed an interview on videotape. 
Within a fortnight I received a hand- 
written note: “Dear J.P. I agree...” 
Tt was signed “X". | had said in my 
message that [ was concerned about 
what might happen to him when the 
interview was made public; that we 
could be under no illusions about | 
the Jakarta regime's ‘vindictive tal- 
ents, His reply to me echoed ‘the 
‘statement he had read out at: his 
“trial”. until :the judge ordered. him 
silenced. “As a political prisoner in - 
the hands of .the occupiers-of my | 
country,” he:tdld the court, “it is of 
no consequence at all to me if they 
pass‘ death sentence here: today. | 
‘They are killing my people and I'am -: 
hot worth more than [their)heroic : 
struggle . .'." Addressing my con- . 
cern, he replied that-any risk was , 
his right and lils responsibility, - - - 

.- As ‘that:message. arrived in Lon- 
don; he was suddenly moved to soli- 
tary- confinement; cut off from other 


Last words . . . Minutes after this pl 
before the banner depicting Xanana 


one 
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political prisoners. The previous oc- 
cupant of his new cell, Incdonesia’s 
former foreign minister, Subandria, 
spent almost 30 years there. Smug: 
gling in a video camera was now out 
of the question. Lusteal, a miniature 
tape recorder reached him, along 
with my coded questions. His re- 
sponse is a personal record of the 
East Timorese holocaust and of a 
resistance mavemeut thal has sur 
vived sulely an its popular hase, 
without outside help. 

Listening tu the tape, it is clear he 
is Speaking in a stall and emply 
space. Towards the end, he is rush- 
ing and speaking more closely to 
the microphone, presumably for 
fear of being caught. The following 
is our conversation, conducted liter- 
ally a world apart, thanks to others | 
cannot, alas, acknowledge. 


How do you remember the day of 
the Indonesian invasion and the 
weeks and months that followed? 
I] was on the Lois river with our 
troops, who were trying to stop the 
advance of the Indonesians after 
their assault on Balibo and their 
murder of five Australian journal- 
ists. We were stunned by the sheer 
number of aircraft. Dili was under 
attack from the air and naval gun- 
ships. Three days later we wit- 
nessed the sackiog of the city, the 
plundering of everything from taps 
and bathtubs to window panes and 
doors. In the cemeteries they dese- 
crated tombs, ripping from them 


gold rings and ‘crucifixes, Every- - 


thing was loaded on to cargo ves 
sels while frigates shelled the coast. 
The killing was indiscriminate. 
They murdered hundreds of people 
on the first day, including the jour- 
nalist: Roger East. Like him, - many 
people were brought to the harbour 
where they shot them.one by one, 
as the Nazis did. Anyone, women, 
children, the elderly, anyone who 
dared venture outside their homes 
wasshotdown. i' °° : : 


What bppened ag the months 
remained silent? Heo ag “atthe ti 
Between 1977 ard. 1978. large 


numbers of people surrendered. 
Their:-men had been : murdered, 


| their scanty. possessions - pillaged 


land their women..raped. In Uatu 


Lan, for. instance, all :thosé who | 


could read.and -write were masse 


cture was taken, the 11-year-old boy was shot as he marched 











PHOTOGRAPH: STEVE COx 


cred, and in some villages only 
women renwined. In those years 
the Indonesian lronps would tie peo- 
ple up and leave them outdoors, 
naked and expused to the harsh 
heat and the cold of the night while, 
little by lithe. they would! cut pieces 
from their skin, their arins sind legs. 
They often cut off their penises ar 
their cars, which the vietinis were 
then forced to eat. Each village had 
a detention centre which held the 
thle-bodied men and women. At 
night their bodies were disposed nf. 
From 198u we tried to tell dhe world 
about Lhis, but nu one was listening. 


What were the conditions you 
and your men hac to endure 
during the 17 years you were in 
the mouninins? 

We were conslantly on the move 
and expose to heat and heavy rains. 
We suffered a lack of food, medicine 
ancl cluthing, as we stayed just ahead 
of the enemy. [t was not uncommon 
to be on the tnarch for three weeks, 
sleeping iwo hours a night and chew- 
ing dried meat and coconut. 


How significant is the supply of 
western arms to Indonesia? 
Extremely significant. In the early 
years American Bronco and. Sky- 
hawk aircraft relentlessly bombed 
and machine-gunned the camps and 
wells of the refugee population. And 


the new aircraft sold by Britain will . 


invariably be used In East Timor. As 
for the denials that the Hawks will 
nol be used against us, the western 
powers, concerned primarily with 
profits, have made these lies the 
condition for the continuing gale of 


arms and ammunition. The British | 
government must accept its share of : 
moral responsibility for the war in , 


East Timor. The imminent sale.of 24 
Hawks provides Jakarta. with pre- 


cisely the approval it-requires that-It - 


nay continue to persecute and mur- 
der with impunity. . - ol 


What do you say to Australia’s wh 
| prime minister: Paul Keating ‘!: 
turned into years andthe world.: - 


arid the foreign minister Gareth 
Evans, wheén they argue that. «:': 


| Australia has ro choice but:to 


form a close “partnership” with, 
Jakarta? a ee 
-« Never have I-encouhtered in th 
‘whole world two more cynical:and in- 


sensitive Labor party politicians ..'. - 


The. Australian Labor goversiment 





their violation in my country, 
Whai cin people all aver the 


world do tu help bring about 
freedom in East Timor? 


remains unresolved. 


You are now ob your uwn in 
solitary confinement, could you 
describe your cell, and the pos- 


rese prisoners or 


Like aby human:being-in suc 
confinement, your spirit mast 


you? 4. soa, 7 


difficulties aw. bo 0.5 vo. 


Go oulon the streets aml protest 
in front of the nearest fidonesian 
embassy. as they do im Australia. 
Pat the die to Indonesian claims thet 
the probken of last ‘Timor is a de- 
Invstic one for Indanesia. During 
the African colunial wars, [the [or 
tugmese clictatur| Mareelo (acting 
was mobbed in the streets of lan- 
don and forced to return te Portugal 
like a bandit fleeing trom the police. 
Actions such as these are worth 
Inere than a million levers written 
ty Suharto ar [UN Secretary-(icn- 
eral) Boutros-Ghali, This is what the 
British people shoukl do. Show the 
regime that it will never be free of 
public displays of repucliation for as 
long as the question of East Timor 


sessions you are allowed to have? 
fam under the supervision of mil- 
itary intelligence. Everything I clo is 
recorded every day: everything: the 
hour [ wake up, what [ do then, and 
.the hour I go to bed. [ am aot per- 
mitted to mix with other East Timo- 
with other 
so-called “subversive” inmates, I am 
only allowed to receive Red Crass 
visits twice a year. If my family wish 
to visit me at other times, they are 
not allowed. Intelligence officers 
visit me regularly and ask me stupid 
questions. .[ am in a cell three me- 
tres by four metres with an outside - 
area ‘10 metres long. | can-see.the | 
sun through the ‘iron: bars. I:don’t 
have a lot of possessions, as you will 
appreciate.- [He has. been ‘offered 
exile:but has refused it until all: East 
‘Fimorese' political prisoners have 
--heenreleased.] a 


ebb and flow, When you are.not: ‘ 
‘at your strongest, what restores 


The memory of my people's sacri- ' 
fices and an awareness that no.sacri- 
fice I-could make coulct compare | 
with -the:-sea of blood: that -has | 
washed over ny homeland. And so I | 
do my best -to-overcome'my own : 


pendence, Indonesia must be pre- i 

pared to respect this, The regime is 
now aware that the case of East 
Timor is a far greater threat ta ils 
credibility than any other domestic 
problem. Until a few years ago In- 
donesian socicty was closed. Now 
human rights are better under- 
stood, thanks to the revelation of 
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Clarke plays safe 
in Budget tax cuts 


Michael White and Larry Elliott 


HE Chancellor, Kenneth 

Clarke, last week con- 

founded the Tory right by 
limiting his cut in the heactline rate 
of income tax to just Ip in a cautious 
package of Budget tax-and-spending 
cuts which signalled a late general 
election in the spring of 1997. 

Hemmed in by the srim ‘state of 
the Government's finances, . the 
Chancellor unveiled a package that 
will make the average UK taxpayer 
around £15 a month betler off, but 
was weighted toward those on 
higher incomes as part of a strategy 
of wooing Middle England back into 
the Tory fold. 

The Chancellor also left the clear 
impression that the Government 
will make the achievement of a 20p 
standard rate of tax the centrepiece 
of the Conservative party's fiscal 
strategy over the next 18 months. 
The one-point cut to 24p in the basic 
rate was acconipanied hy a widen- 
ing of the 20p lower-rate band and 
by the reduction in the tax on sav- 
ings to 20 percent. 

Mr Clarke appeased the right 
with tough social measures and 
tried to batten down his party's tra- 
ditional support among pensioners 
with action on long-term care and 
help for savers. But his £3 billion 
package of tax cuts fell at least £2 
billion short of what some back- 
benchers had been looking for. 

With a 15 per cent increase in 
spending on the health service next 
year, the Chancellor claimed to 
have provided Middle England — 
and “Middle Scotland, Middle 
Wales and Middle Ulster” — with a 
strong enough economy to ensure 
modern public services and lower 
taxation, the “One Nation” Tory 
ideal. 

But the shape of his third Budget 
was dominated by the hole in the 
Government's finances caused by 
weak tax revenues. 

Revenues next year are expected 
to be more than £13 billion lower 
than forecast a year ago, with the 
pubiic sector borrowing require- 
ments set to be £22.5 billion, against 
£13 billion in the 1994 Red Baok. 


The £3 billion of tax cuts, which 
will help the better off far more than 
the low paid, were matched by an 
equivalent reduction in the Govern- 
ment’s contro] total to £260 billion. 
However, this was a smaller cut 
than the City had been predicting, 
and in future years curbs on 
spending rely on savings in govern- 
ment spending on infrastructure 
projects. 

Disappointment was evident in 
the feeble Tory cheers Mr Clarke 
inspired, though even critics loyally 
rallied later. All tax allowances will 
rise above the inflation level, and 
Mr Clarke told MPs that by raising 
the 20p tax threshold by £700 — 
£500 more than inflation — 6 million 
taxpayers, one quarter of the total 
would only pay tax at the 2Up rate. 

As Labour and the Liberal De- 
inocrats mixed contempt with glee 
over what they saw as the Govern- 
ment’s beat missed opportunity to 
revive John Major's fortunes, Con- 
servative MPs hid their disappoint- 
ment. 

The shadow chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, insisted that average voters 
are still £670 worse off in tax terms 
since 1992, “This Budget will be 
known as the 7p up, lp down Bud- 
get,” Tony Blair predicted, as 
Labour revealed that it would ab- 
stain on the tax cuts while opposing 
the spending reductions. 

With Mr Major at his side, Mr 
Clarke paid lip-service to the Prime 
Minister’s talk of making Britain 
“the enterprise centre of Europe” 
and of allowing people “to keep 
more of what they earn”. 

According to calculations by 
Coopers and Lybrand, a married 
person on £5,000 a year will be left 
£9.13 a month better off as a result 
of the Budget, but someone on 
£30,000 will be £24.31 to the good. 

Andrew Culf adds: The Foreign 
Office has announced a £5.4 million 
reduction in the BBC World Ser- 
vice’s capital budget for 1996/97, ef- 
fectively tearing up a three-year 
funding agreement. The cuts will 
mean less money is available for im- 
proving transmitters and reception. 
The 1996/97 broadcasting grant 
remains unaltered at £135 million. 





The main points ‘ | 


Income Tax 

@ Basic tax rate cut by 1p to 24p 
@ 20p band extended by £700 to 
£3,900 


® Top rate threshold raised by 
£1,200 to £25,500 

®@ Tax on savings for basic rate tax- 
payers reducad from 25% to 20% 
® Inheritance tax threshold raised 
from £154,000 to £200,000 
Tabacco 

® Cigarettes up 15p for 20 

@ Smail cigars up Bp 

® Pips tobacco up 8p 

® Freaze on rolling tobacco 
Drinks 

® Freeze on duty on beer and wine 
® Strong cider up 8p a pint by next 
October 

@ Spint duty down 4% 


Motoring 

e Car road tax up £5 to £140 

e Petrol and diesel up by 3.5p a litre 
@ Super unleaded petrol up further 
4p a litre from next May 

@ Exempting all cars and motorcycles 
over 25 years old from road tax 
Pubile spending 

@ Social seourity spending to be red- 
uced by £5 billion per annuin by 
2000 

® Housing beneflt restricted for 
under 26s 

@ NHS spending to Increase by over 
£1 billion 

@ £700 million over three years to 
come from private sector Investment 
@ 5,000 extra police over three years 
@ 10,000 extra close circuit TVs 

e £878 million extra for schools 





Trapped by an imbalance in the books 


COMMENT 
Alex Brummer 


HE substance of Kenneth 
Clarke’s third Budget rarely 
matched the flamboyant gestures 
and rumbustious rhetoric with 
which it was delivered. The Chan- 
cellor, despite all his brilliant pre- 
sentational skills, found himself a 
caged policymaker trapped by the 
high political expectations of -the 
Tory backbenchers and a sharp, 
slightly mystical, turn for the worse 
in the public finances, 
As a consequence his Budget has 
a strangely unfinished quality about 
it. Britain; it seems, will be kept 
waiting for the rest of the feel-good 
measures: firstly, almost certainly 
before the end of this year, the cut 
in bank base rates and mortgage 
rates which will cheer almost every - 
family and business in the nation. : 
Second will come the real pre-elec- ' 
Hon Budget — this time next year 
— which will radically: push: ithe . 


frontiers of the tax-cuttlng agenda. 

There. had been a tendency, in all 
quarters, fo believe that because 
time is running out for the Conserv- 
atives, Mr Clarke would go for 
broke last week, Perhaps one 
should have listened to what he was 
saying more carefully: that the tax 
cuts would not be made at the ex- 
pense ofa wider budget deficit. 

The sharp deterioration in the 
public sector borrowing require- 
ment is at the core of the budget 
judgment. In -fact if one compares 
the figures in this year’s Red Book 
with last year’s, it becomes clear 
that the schedule has slipped 12 


months. Thus instead-of a PSBR in - 


1995/96 of £21.5 billion, it has 
swollen to £29 billion. In 1996/97, 
the year on which this Budget is fo- 
cused, it Will be £22.5 billion against 


just £13 billion in the previous Bud- ' 


get documents. . 


- ‘So what-has gone wrong? Nor- | 
mally the problems can be found on 


the spending: side of the equation. 
But there the latches have been suc- 


cessfully battened down. This time 
the problem has been on tax re- 
ceipts. Lower than expected cor- 
sumer spending has bitten hard into 
the tax take from VAT. And in a pe- 
riod when company profits have 
been booming there has surprisingly 
been no bonanza in corporation tax. 
The Treasury plainly is puzzled 
by this.-It is now hopeful, however, 
that having over-egged the pudding 
last year by forecasting a dramatic 
improvement in the PSBR in 
1996/97, it may have gone too far in 
producing the more downbeat num- 
bers this time. ; ; 
This will largely depend on the ac- 
curacy of the economic assumptions 
at the centre of the Budget. The 
most difficult to fulfil would appear 
to be the 3 per cent growth predicted 
for 1996, ‘This is towards the top end 
of the private sector forecasts. How- 


éver, perhaps the. Government ; 
knows something.on this score: that ; 


the Chancellor is: prepared to deal 


‘with the current pause in growth by 


bringing down interest rates.: «1: . 


Even though the tax cuts were not 
as dramatic a8 some had expected 
one should not underplay the fiscal 
stimulus which will be provided hy 
the £3.1 billion in tax changes. By far 
the most important of these is, of 
course, the new 24 per cent basic 
rate, which in a full year would pump 
£1.6 billion into the economy. But 
one cannot ignore the £800 million 
hidden in the decision ta give some 
14 million building society and bank 
depositors a-tax break with 20 per 
cent on savings, a figure that has 
now become a totem for the Tories. 

There might be some concern 
that the benefit of the tax cuts will 
be outweighed by: sharp reductions 
in capital spending, but here the 
Treasury has pinned its beliefs on 


the hopelessly: inadequately man- . 


aged private finance initiative. 

The worry for the Major adminis- 
tration now: is that its’ future is so 
closely tied:to the level of growth 
next year, -which' will be tough: to 
achieve without serious risks. But 
without ‘that. growth: the public fl 


nances in the. final months before : 
the election: could ‘be every bit as . 
constrainhig as they were-last week. | 
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Leeson gets 
Six years over 
Barings crash 


Ce 
Nick Cumming-Bruce in 

Singapore and Patrick Donovan 
aes 


po Barings trader Nick 
Leeson was jailed for 6% year; 
in Singapore last weekend for his 
part jn the bank's crash. 

Senior judge Richard Magnus 
handed down a sentence on two 
charges of cheating and forgery just 
short of the eight-year maximum. It 
is hack-dated to include the nine 
months he spent in custacly in Ger 
many awaiting cxtractiliun. Nine 
other charges filed to obtain Mr 
Leeson’s extradition from Germany 
were dropped. With remission [or : 
his co-operation 28-year-old Mr Lee 
$Oll may expect fo serve no more 
than three vears and seven months. 

Leeson’s lawyer John Koh has 
until December 12 
whether to appeal. He would haveto 
show that the sentence was "mani 
festly excessive’, but the view 
among Incal lawyers is (hat the sen 
tence was “not surprising”, consid: 
ering the 14-year lerm Leeson could 
have received under the 11 charges 
filed to obtain his extradition. | 

Legal action against his former 
bosses is expected to be quickly 
launched by the Singaporean au | 
thorities. Mr Leeson is understood | 
ly have provided information about . 
the role of top directors in the hope 
of a shorter prison term. Investige 
tors have been wailing until ser 
tence was passed on Mr Leeson 


= 


& 


in decide | § 


before proceeding against his im | 


mediate superiors. i 


The offences to which Mr Leeson 
has pleaded guilty were conumitted 
during a series of clisastrous share 
deals he carried out from the Barings 
Singapore office which eventually re : 
sulted in the collapse of the bank with 
losses of more than £840 million. _ 

But the Singapore authorities 
have announced that they have 
identified other former directors 
who were “grossly negligent or wi 
fully blind and reckless to the 
truth”. 

Directors being investigated i- 
clude James Bax, the former Bat 
ings regional manager for Southeast 
Asia, and Simon Jones, the oper 
tions manager. Both are understo 
to be in Singapore. 

Investigators are also anxlous ld 
question former chief executive 
Peter Norris. He 1s in Britain but 
could face extradition if the Singt 
pore authorities compile a strong 
enough case, legal experts sald. 


eee 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Sterling rates Sterling rats 


November27 Daecamber4 — 


Austratia 2.0037-2.0080 | 2.0765-2,0608 
Austria 18.05-15,68 | 15.53-1686 
Betglun 46,71-45.85 45, 

Canada 2.0952-2.0082 | 2.0067-2007 
Denmark 8.60-8.62 8.65-8.57 
France .7.63-7.65 707-748 
Germany | 2.2267-2.2988 | 22081-22112 
HongKong | 11.08-11.90 | 1168-1169 
Ireland 0.9680-0.9604 | 0,0656-0.088! 
italy * 2471-2475 | 2460-2489 
Japén | 157.67-167.04" | 155.01-16628 
Netherlands’ | 2,4024-2.4958 | 2.4717:2.4747 
New Zealand | 2.3822-2,9863'] 2 : 
Norway 9790.81 °° | 979-076 
Portugal . | 231.07-292.60 | 231,62-29. 
Span —-- | 180.52-190.61 | 188.66-100® 
Swaden '.. |: 10,13-10,15 10;10-10.12: 
Switzerend | 1.7050:1.7007 | 1.7035-1,706: 
USA | 4,.8804-1.6514 | 1.6958-1508 
ECU’... | 1.2018,1,2002 | 1.1064-12000 


| 
| 
| 


FTQH100 mhare Index up 20.7 at 9000.4. TORSO” 


Index un 34.8 pt 0080.1, Gold up 01.06 a1 9908001: | 
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South Korea Arrests 






Ex-Military Leader 


Mary Jordan In Seoul 


OLICE arrested former pres- 
P ident Chun Doo Hwan Sun- 

day on charges of having 
orchestrated the 1979 military coup 
that brought him to pawer, marking 
the second time in three weeks that 
South Korean authorities have ar- 
rested an ex-leader. 

Chun was arrested under a war- 
rant issued hours after the former 
army general delivered an address 
on national television in which he 
refused to answer prosecutors’ 
questions about the coup and the 
massacre in May [980 of civilians 
opposed to his military rule. Clin 
ruled South Korea from 198) to 
1988 after leading the coup that top- 
pled an authoritarian government. 

"T will not cooperate with the 
summons,” Chun, $1, told the na- 
tion, along with the cruwd gathered 
outside his Seuul doorstep. He then 
deftandly stepped inle a black linou- 
siné, surrounded by bodyguards. 
and visiledl the National Cemetery 
as the couniry watched. ‘here, he 
Tit incense at a memerial fer the na- 
tion’s war dead, bowed deeply as he 
wilked past the memurial’s henar 
guard and left Seoul for his hame 
tuwn, the southern cily vf Hapelion. 

Prosecutors responded by inne 
diately seeking his arrest. ‘They 
handed a judge on weekend duty 
30,000 pages of documents detailing 
Chun’s alleged criminal activity, anc 
near midnight the Seoul District 
Court issued an arrest warrant. 

Law officers left the capital for 
Hapchon and rousted the former 
president from: bed at his uncle's 
home. As television cameras ifhimi- 
nated the entrance to (he house in 
the pre«lawn darkness, Chun was 





Anti-Immigration Extremists Lose Battle but Not War 


COMMENT 
Lou Cannon 


DVOCATES of extreme {imlt- 
ations on illegal immigration 
supposedly suffered a crushing de- 
feat at the hands of a federal judge 
who struck down most of Califor 
hia's voter-enacted Proposition 187. 
But the ruling by U.S. District 
Judge Mariana Pfaelzer was only a 
lost skirmish for anti-immigration 
extremists, who are winning. their 
war to deny medical and educe- 
tional benefits to non-citizens, = - 
As most legal analysts recognized 
after Proposition 187: was approved 
in 1994,. the initiative never stood 
much chance in federal court 
Among its other faults, .the measure 
was a civil libertarian’s nightmare 
that would have required - school 
teachers. to. inform on pupils and 
health officials on patients. - Such 
totalitarian ideas have no place in a 
feesociety, ©; = 
These odious provisions,’ how- 


ever, were extraneous to the initia- 
ve’s central goal of denying 
government benefits to illegal.immt- 


grants, : 






In the past, succéssful California 
initiatives — notably the-tax-cutting 
Proposition ‘13 in 1978 — have trig: | 
gered similar ballot ‘measures. or | 


led away by police. A, seemingly 
stunned Chun waved to the crowd 
outside the house on his way to a 


‘ prison south of Seoul. - 


“It's very urifortunate for Koreans 
to see another former president be 
arrested, hut he asked for it. This is 
necessary to correct distorted Ko- 
rean history,” said Sohn Hak Kyu, 
spokesman for the ruling Democra- 
tic Liberal Party. 

Former president Roh Tae Woo 
— who, like Chun, was a leader of 
the 1979 coup — was arrested on 
November 16 ut charges that he 
took bribes from business lyconns 
in exchange for government con- 
tracts. Roh had succeeded Chun as 
president in 1988. In late October, 
Roh had tearfully confessed that he 
had managed a $650 inillion secret 
slush fund, and the seale of the 
corruption was so astounding that it 
sel off the current political chiws 
and has trigeered demanstrations 
around the coumry. In recent days, 
thousands of stuitcnts, some throw- 
ing firebuinhs and rovks, have 
marched in several cities to demand 
punishment for Chun and Roh, 

The 17) roup alsa sparked 
tlemensinialions, ona wider seale. In 
180, in the seuthern city af 
Kwangju, a luge deuuirsirativi by 
proxlemocracy advacates = was 
crushed by the Chun regime. By uf- 
ficial count, 200 peuple were killed: 
dissiklents say the actual mimber 
could be 10 times higher. No one 
has ever been officially blamed fur 
what happened, thaugh Chun long 
has been despised for it because he 
was the military leader at the time. 

The U.S. military, which has 
niaintained a large presence here 
since the 1950-53 Korean War, has 
also been stained by the massacre, 


legislative proposals in other states. 

But Proposition 187 was blocked 
by lawsuits almost as soon as it was 
enacted while Judge Pfaelzer re- 
viewed ihe issues that culminated in 
her recent ruling that immigration 
is a federal and not a state responsi- 
bility, While the measure was on 
hold, anti-immigrant advocates’ fo- 
cused on trying to win thelr case in 
Congress. 

This was smart politica] strategy, 
especially with militant Republicans 
in control of Congress. ‘Anti-immi- 
grant‘ legislation that in some re- 
spects . goes . further’ than 
Proposition 187 has sailed through 
committee and is ready for action on 
the House floor. Bee 

Unlike Proposition 187, the pend- 
ing: legislation’ would deny some 
longstanding benefits even to legal 
immigrants, which the ‘United 
States has never done: before, It 
would.also deny immigration visas 


| gens, And the House:bill takes a du- 

| bious step toward a national identity 
card:by requiring employers to ver- 

’ ify the Jegal status of new workers 

. through a government databank. 

i ‘While these provisions may be re- 
pugnant, they are properly: the sub- 


ject of congressional action rather 
i 


an stafe initiative. ae. 
ae Pete Wilson ‘rode . Propost- 


‘to parents and siblings of new citl- | 


Police detain a student at « rally last August in Seoul that cailed for 
arrests in connection with the 1980 masyacre 


Though American officials say they 
did nothing wrong in 198, and 
could net have interfered in domes- 
tic affairs, many Koreans blame the 
United States for not stopping the 
Korean military from brutally sup. 
pressing its citizens. 

President Kim Young Sam, who 
1s South Korea's first elected civilian 
leader, announced last week that he 
would seek a special law to facilitate 
a new investigation of the 1980 mas- 
sacre, “We inust resolutely clear the 


tion 187 and demagogic commer 
cials showing Mexicans streaming 
across the border to overwhelming 
victory in his re-election campaign. 
But Wilson first made a reasonable 
demand upon the Clinton adminis- 
tration to compensate California for 
the costs of providing services to il- 
legal immigrants. So far, the presi- 
dent and Congress' have done 
nothing except make promises to 
help, - ' oe ye 
Studies by the Urban League and 
the.RAND think tank make a case 
that benefite of: immigration out- 
weigh the costs. But the economic 
benefits are hidden and dispersed 
while the costs are visible and con- 
centrated, Social Security is‘a prime 
example.. Many illegal immigrants 
pay Social Security taxes but 'never' 
receive any benefits. This alds the 
Soclal. Security Trust Fund,’ even 
though most Social Security recipi- 
ents are not aware of it. be? ® 
Meanwhile, the costs of educat- 
ing legal immigrants and providing 
them with hospital care: are born 
disproportionately by a few ‘states, 
especially California, Texas, Florida 
and New York. Local governments 
in border regions from San Diego to 
Miami bear the heaviest burdens. . ° 
When ‘Wilson was demanding a 
federal bailout of ‘California for its il- 
legal: -immilgration costs, he recog- 
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legacy of historic wrongs,” he suid. 

In his speech on Saturday, Chun 
said Kim and others were revisiting 
history as “political revenge.” 
Though many Koreans are pleased 
that punishment may finally come 
to those responsible for the 
Kwangju killings, Kim's critics claim 
he is using the murder inquiry to 
deflect attention from the continu- 
ing money scandal that has tainted 
many of Korea’s most powerful 
businessmen. 


nized that immigration is a federal 
responsibility. He implicitly contra- 
dicts himself by describing Judge 
Pfaelzer’s decision as “very unfortu- 
nate” because it “frustrates the will 
of the people of California.” 

The governor cannot have it both 
ways. Either illegal immigration is a 
federal responsibility that the presi- 
dent and Congress should: address 
or & State responsibility that Califor- 
nia should pay for and control. 
Guided by the Constitution and the 
law, Pfaelzer had no difficulty in de- 
ciding that the federal government 
has exclusive authority to regulate 
immigration. ee 

But she did not ignore public seri- 
timent, a3 some commentaries have 
suggested. Pfaelzer lives in the real 
world, not a cave, and wrote in her 
decision that passage of Proposition 
187 reflected the “justifiable. frustra- 
tion” of California-voters “with the 
federal government's Inability id en- 
force the immigration laws effec- 
tively.’ -- a setae AG ties 

Pfaelzer’s decision was inthis re« 
spect. a virtual invitation for Gon- 
gress: to legislate, as‘ it' is‘ in the 
process of doing with a-vengeahce:. - 

‘Those of us who hope‘to s¢é'a 
more welcoming attittide toward im- 
migrants should restrain ‘our: céle- 
brations ‘over’ tie demise ‘of 
Proposition 1871: shot 


Humans to 
Blame for 
Warming 


Kathy Sawyer 




















T'S official. After years of alarms, 
an international panel of scien- 


tists ald government experts have 
agreed in writing that human activi- 
ties are affecting the global climate. 


Ai the end of a contentious three- 


day session in Mactrid last week, 
delegates at a meeting of Working 
Group I of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (JPCC} 
spent haurs debating the warding of 
asingle key passage. 


At last, they adopted by consen- 


sus the following Janguage: "Ihe 
balance of evidence suggests that 
there is a discernible human influ- 
ence on global climate.” 


The word “discernible” was sub- 


stilutedl for “appreciable” at the last 
minute, according to Michael Oye 
penheimer of the Environmental 
Defense Fund, who attended the 
meeting. Earlier, the clelesates lac 
tried — and rejected — other up 
liens, such as “notable.” “mensure- 
able" wl “detectable,” he said. 


The process, he added, was "very 


exhausling," 


Robert T. Watson, of the White 


House Office of Sefer and Lech: 
nology Policy, said the tedium of 
moving representatives of 75 yuve | 
ernments lo a consensus ts worth 
while because it means that “these 
governments have basically bought 
into that statement. Ft will now be 
much harder for them to go and ne 
gotiate and say they don't agree 
with the science.” 


The six-page report, called the 


“Summary for Policy Makers,” was 
finished after delegates of oil- 
producers Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
prolonged the process with a series 
of objections and counterpropesals 
that would 
language and put even more em- 
phasis on the technical uncertain- 
ties, accotding to scientists who 
attended. 


have weakened the 


Watson predicted (correctly) that 


groups on all sides of the issue 
would try to “spin” the report their 
way, Still, he said the document 
-“will somewhat change the debate.” 
Disbelievers will no longer be able 
to claim the evidence for human 
contribution - to global climate 
change ‘is “totally bogus,” he said, 
“and those who have been making 
the argument for-years (that human 
activity is‘ changing the climate) 
have'a stronger case for national ac- 
tion-or international action.” —- 


As for the fence-sitters, he said, 


“they may now'be riore persuaded 
that actions should be taken to buy 
time; while we continue an ageres- 
sive research program” to accumu 
late béiter data: : - : 
‘The topic has been rekindled as a 
political isaue in the United: States, 
as the Republicanted Congress 
seeks''to ‘reduce spending on a 
range ‘of envirénmental programs, 
including tHose' that deal: with cli- 
mate change anderergyuse. ' | | 
-: The IPCC, which opérates under 
i United: Nations auspicés, is made | 
' up ‘of some - 2,500 -stienhtists from 
, more than 100 nations. For several 
: years, it has: been -asséssing ‘ the 
global ‘climate iseue'land: has re- 
, ledsed ‘a’serles of raports that have 
been jnfluential'in shaping gdvern- 
_T wiental policies.) ° '' 0 ct"- 


| 
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Time for Dry-Eyed 
Realism on Bosnia 


COMMENT 
Edwin M. Yoder 


OR A very long time, and es- 
pecially since the demise of 
isolationism, American presi- 
dents have found it useful to clothe 
international duties in high-minded 
sentiment — “making the world safe 
for democracy” or assuring “the four 
freedoms everywhere in thle world.” 
Bill Clinton's plea for support of 
the pending U.S. armed mission in 
Bosnia is in that tradition. His eV0- 
cation of the suffering innocents of 
Bosnia fits the usual mold. 
But to base U.S. intervention in 
the Balkans on exalted sentiment 
may increase the already substantial 
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peacetime to collective security. It 
was the offshoot of a hard lesson, 
This country had to be goaded, be- 
latedly, into both world wars — the 
first, by submarine warfare against 
neutral shipping on the high Seas, 
the second by Japanese attack and 
Hitler's ensuing declaration of war 
against us. The hard lesson was that 
when the United States took nO ac- 
tive interest in Europe's destiny, Eu- 
rope’s destiny would take an 
eventual interest in us. It is histori- 
cal fact that however energetically 
Americans have sought to flee 
“European wars,” they have had a 
way of overtaking us. 
NATO is thus a great exception in 
rican history, an investment in 


















Hillary Clinton, meets the 
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Handa on . . . President Clinton, accompanied by Chancellor Koht and 


commanders of U.S. troops in Germany that are to be sent to Bosnia 








the iden that the Stability of the At- 
lantic community is essential to our 
own. Indeed, it hag historically been 
easier for presidents to rouse this 
country to intervene in the Pacific 
theater (as far back as the Boxer Re- 
bellion in China) than in Europe, 
Where most of our ancestral roots lie, 
The explanation of that paradox 
is for another day. But when wise 
and informed people speculate that 
an American failure to ante up now 
in Bosnia could spell the end of 
NATO, it is no joke, There is no pre- 
sent prospect that NATO will be 
needed to deter and contain Russian 


risk of disillusionment. Perhaps it 
would not be amiss to Say a word or 
two for dry-eyed realism. The more 
so, since in this instance realism is a 
kind of idealism. The best reason to 
send 20,000 or more American 
troops to Bosnia has less to do with 
the future of Bosnia itself than with 
the future of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The NATO alliance, originally 
conceived to contain the threat of 
Stalinist imperialism, stands alone 
as the only deliberate commitment 
the United States has ever macde in 






















CIA Goes About Its Business in a Trance 


R. Jetfrey Smith 
and Curt Suplee 


OX OF the salaried, full-time 
psychics employed by the Pen- 
lagon tried to channel the thoughts 
of others through his fingers in 
trance-like writings. Another used a 
combination of relaxation and medi- 
fation, while a third used meditation 
combined with niap reading. 

U.S. military and intelligence offi- 
cers consulted these psychics and 
athers with suspected paranormal 
powers more than 200 times in the 
past decade in a desperate attempt 
to obtain — on the cheap and in a 
big hurry — information pertinent 
to national security that was unavail- 
able elsewhere. 

As recently as 1993, a military 
agency asked the psychics to help 
locate tunnels Suspected of being 


an agency or military unit and try- 
ing to “visualize” it well enough to 
describe its features or location. 

One intelligence official said 
around $20 million has been spent on 
the program over the past two 
decades, with all but $750,000 com- 
ing from the Defense Departiment. 
The CIA sponsored the research for 
a brief period in the 1970s after hear- 
ing of similar work in the Soviet 
Union, before quitting because of 
poor results, The money was spent in 
Part because some legislators in 
Congress backed the program. 

No U.S. official seemed prepared 
to defend the effort last week, A 
spokesman for the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency snid no one there 
would comment becatge “the pro- 
gram now belongs to the CIA.” A 
CIA spokesman said that because 
most of the work was done by the 


aggression. So if NATO cannot or 
will not attempt to put out a national- 


ist fire in the Balkans, the seedbed 
of so much European misery in this 
century, it runs the risk of being 
Seen to have no useful role at all and 
perishing of missionlessness, 

On the other hand, if it can mea- 
Sure up to this difficult task, NATO's 
prestige will be enhanced and, with 
it, the security and stability of the 
Continent on whieh our own ulti- 
mately rests. The United States is 
the lynchpin, the horseshoe nail, for 
want of which the mission will not 
succeed and may not be attempted. 


freatment at the CIA, their forecast 
Seems destined not to be borne out. 
CIA officials said last week that they 
had concluded after reviewing the 
study that no intelligence community 
funds should be spent on this work, 

Whether this recommendation 
will be approved is uncertain, Con- 
gressional sources said the Penta- 
gon's paranormal research program 
has been protected for years hy De- 
mocratic staff and members of the 
Senate Appropriations subcommit- 
tee on defense, which repeatedly 
earmarked funds for it in the classi- 
fied National Foreign Intelligence 

gram account. 

Funding for the effort nearly 
dried up in 1989, after the National 
Research Council completed a 
study for the Army in 1987 that 
found no merit in paranormal phe- 














































nomic aid was cut, the Untied 


The risks are great. Not for noth- 
ing are the Balkans a byword for dis- 
order and dissolution. The errand 
may turn out to be beyond us. But it 
is wrong to reach that conclusion 
without trying, or because of the mil- 
itary risks. Oddly, since the end uf 
the draft and the beginning of the all- 
volunteer army, we have become in- 
creasingly skittish aboul military 
risk anywhere — as if so expensive 
and excellent an armed furce WCTE it 
collector's bauble, to be Razed at anid 
admired but too fragile to risk in use, 
If this is so, we are wasting liundreds 
of billions a year on a museuns Dives. 


This disabling attitude, in part a 
hangover from Vietnam. musi 
change if the United States isn't to 
slink back into the isolationist shell 
that we once found so deceptively 
coniortable. We ean withrlraw from 
the European security system, but 
we can be sure that in uur absence 
our destiny will be shaped by oth 
ers, ind those mainly the mischief 
mitkers, as before, 

These are among the consider: 
Guns that ought to govern the debate 
about the unpleasant and risky duty 
in Bosnia. We may not sieceed there, 
but it would be disgraceful not to try. 


Aristide to Step Down 


eee 
Douglas Farah In Port-au-Prince 


P RESIDENT Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide firmly shut the door 
last week on the Possibility of 
remaining in office past his 
constitutionally mandated term, 
saying the impression he wou ic 
not step down was a misunder- 
standing and that presidential 
elections will go forward ng 
scheduled on December 17 ‘ 

He also warned in an inter- 
view that if international cco- 


States would face an increased 
tide of fleeing boat people. 
Ariatide aaid the U.S, Coast 
Guard's apprchension at sea of 
1,000 Haitian boat People in the 
space of a weck, more than the 
total for the previous 12 nonths, 








think about them after the next 
President takes office. 
Aristide, Haiti's first democrati- 

cally clected president, iaok of- 
fice in February 1991, and was 
overthrown by the military seven 
mondhs later, He returned to Halt 
in October 1994, following the 
intervention in Haiti by 20,000 
U.S. troops. The president, who 
remains tremendously popular, 
was wider grent pressure to stay 
in office past his constitutionally 
mandated term to mike up for his 
three years in exile. 

“People are frustrated. They 
feel they lost three years, and 
hact to fight for three years,” Aris 
lide said. “They expressed their - 
view. It is my responsibility to His: 
ton to them at a time when I am 
asking them to listen to others.” 


7. ‘ 


a 


nomena such as remote viewing. | was a “war sign” that the in- The president also defended 6 
dug by North Korea under ademili- | DIA, only the DIA could discuss it. | But the Defense Department, acting turmational cemanie should fiery Speech he delivered on ' 
tarized .zone separating it from A spokesman for Science Applica- | in concert with congressional back- | not slacken the flow of foreign November 11 at the funcral of a. 
South Korea. Another federal | tions International Corp. (SAIC) of | era of the work, somehow came up | aid to the impoverished nation, slain legislntor and friend. Many: 
agency sought to learn the precise | San Diego,. California, a Pentagon | with new funds, the sources said. _ | He said all those who were flec- people here, especially in the 
jobs of individuals in various crimi- | contractor that in recent years has During the early- to mid-1990s, the ing were “economic refugees.” business community, inter- -| 
nal organizations, while a third coordinated much. of the work, said, | Senate subcommittee wound ‘Up or Although Aristide recently ap- preted the speech asacailfor -| , 
agency sought to learn the where- | "We aren't going tobe able to dis | dering the DIA to spend more than it | peared to hint thathe would not | his followers to take tothe: | ke 
abouts of enemy sples. cusa any details about this without wanted, Staff members declined any | step down as scheduled on Feb- streets. Aristide said, however, F 
These and other details about the permission fromthe client” comment last week except to ruary 7, he said had not intended that all he asked them to do was: 
military’s.extensive use of the- psy- The three psychics complained | that no changes had been made-in | to give that impression. The pres- | to help end killings by accompa 
chics emerged last week in a that their work was “physically and | the program since January, when Re. ident, speaking to foreign re- nying police on searches far ille- 
lengthy study of the government's emotionally draining.” They told the publicans took control of Congress | portera in his private office at the gal weapons and by providing -- 
secret “Stargate” program released | CIA-funded researchers ‘that the | and Sen. Ted Steven, R-Ala., became Presidential Palace, said the mis- | information to the authorities. *’ 
by the CIA, one day after its conclu- DIA, which sponsored their work the subcommittee chairman. -_ | understan stemmed from his The president stressed that he- 
sions were reported by several intel- | and a separate program of research | “It has support in the Senate,” | reluctance to risk polarizing the understood the.need for political. 
ligenceofficials, .9 on parapsychology, did not fully ap- | said one legislative aide. “Given the nation by publicizing his decision tranquillity, where “the rich can 
The CIA study concludes that the | preciate thelrefforta, ", | things we don't know about how the | to leave Office in the face of de- have stability, which is essential 
line drawings and other descriptive The psychics, who have each | brain generates electricity, we'd be | mands by his moat fervent foliow- to investment, and the poorcan:j  : 
material produced by the psychics | been on-call for more than five Crazy not to devote a small amount ers to stay three more years, work, so itbenefita both.” .- - ; 
never substantially, aided US. na- years, sald they wanted a “more bal- of money to this [each year].” Aristide’s handpicked succes- But he warned more Haitian . [8 | 
tional security. agencies and that the anced work-load .. . rather than pe- | . But Paul Kurtz, chairman of the | sor, Rene Preval, is likely to win boat people will flee the country | 
research should. no longer. be | riods of boom and bust.” According Committee for the Scientific Investi- an easy victory in the 14-candi- if foreign aid is delayed. Because zl 
funded by the federal government, . | to -Ray Hyman, a psychologist who gation of Claims of the Paranormal, | date field. Aristide is widely ex. economic reforma have stalled, « 
Until now, , » the pro. | coauthorized the CIA study, their | disagreed. “T've been aware of the | pected to remain activa in the United States is withholding | 
gram’s poor showing has not damp- complaints about the DIA’s handling | psychic arms race for a long time,” | politics and seek reelection after | $4.6 million in economic aid . - | 
the enthusiasm . of. various | of their work helped provoke a con- | Kurtz said last week. He sald: hia | his successor’s term expires in and the World Bankand =: f | 
Pentagon officials for the psychics’ gressional demand that the CIA | group's members have examined | 2000. About his future Plana, ‘| International Monetary Fund «': } 
“remote viewing.” It involves con- | take over the work fromJuly. . | some of the government's research | however, Aristide said only that - have not disbursed about $45 «(3 - : 
centrating on a “target” picked.by | If the paychica anticipated better | and found it not eufficlently rigorous: |: he would have. plenty of time to millioninioana, . 11...” «4@ 
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U.S. Makes Its Presence Felt in the Gulf 


Dana Priest and 
John Lancaster 


EFORE the military buildup 
leading to the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War, the United States 
watched the region from spy planes 
and stationed troops and equipment 
for emergencies well out of sight, 
“over the horizon.” 
Since then, in a massive but dis- 
creet strategic shift of U.S. military 
assets, the United States has posi- 
tloned hundreds of warplanes, 
dozens of warships and tens of than- 
sands of U.S. troops in and of fshore 
from the six Arab allies that line the 


diplomatic isolation has so far failed 
to produce positive results. 

But, Khalilzad Pr oe ae 
any changes in the U.S. position 
“until after the next presidential 
election.” 

‘When Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
August 1990, the United States took 
three weeks to move a small rapid 
deployment force into the area and 
several months to move in enough 
equipment to enter the battle. After 
the war, military planners set out to 
tie the region into the U.S. security 
web as never before, to grow indige- 
hous armies and air forces that 
would be technologically compati- 


western side of the gulf — all Mus- | ble with their U.S. counterparts and 


lim countries run by autocratic fami 
lies flush with oil wealth. 


to negotiate access to air strips, 
ports, roads, buildings and intelli- 


Another brigade of American | gence links should the United 


civilian contractors coordinates an 
unprecedented —_floar of 

weapons sales to the region and 
irains the militaries of these coun- 
tries In how to use their new arms. 
While the rulers of gulf nations re- 
main leery of a large foreign pres- 
ence on their soil, they have 
abandoned many of their traditional 
reservations since the United States 


States move into action itself. 
Alter four years of delicate negoti- 
ations, the United States has —_ 
uipment and manpower — mos 
of it Miailae in and around the Per- 
sian Gulf — to stomp any conceiv- 
able threat, military analysts said. 
About 9.000 troops are stationed 
on land, most of them in Saudi 
Arabia. Another 15,000 sailors and 


led the coalition that drove Iraq | Marines are on the 15 to 20 Navy 


from Kuwait. 


While U.S, forces are downsizing | given 


in every ather part of the globe, 
they are on the increase in the Per- 
sian Gulf to monitor, intimidate and, 
if necessary, repel Iracy and Iran. 
Lacking diplomatic relations with 
hoth countries, the United States 


warships in or near (he gulf at any 
time. Headquartered = in 
Balirain since last year, the 5th 
Fleet ships carry up 1o 10) war- 
planes and mvre than 190 Toma- 
hawk missiles. Nearhy are one, 
sometimes two nuclear submarines. 

Besides the Navy planes, the U.S, 


must rely on military muscle — and | Air Force has an estimated 170 war- 


United Nations sanctions — to 
achieve its twin goals of containing 
Iran's revolutionary mullahs to the 
east and Iraq's President Saddain 
Hussein to the north. 

“We are the securily managers of 
that area," said Zalmay Khalilzad, a 
senior RAND Corp. analyst who di- 
rected the Defense Department's of- 
fice of policy planning during the 
Bush administration. 


planes, including fighters, bumbers, 
tank-killers and intelligence and 
electronic-warfare planes. Most are 
on the Arabian peninsula in support 
of Operation Southern Watch, 
which enforces the U.N.-imposed 
“no-fly zone" in southern Iraq. Some 
are in Kuwait and Bahrain. 

Troop strength is significantly en- 
hanced by year-round bilateral or 
multilateral exercises, Before the 


But the side effects af the buildup | war, Oman was the only country to 


could grow into its undoing, accord- 
ing to analysts in the region and in 
Washington. 


practice with U.S. troops. This year, 
there will he about 60 exercises in 
the region involving 50,000 U.S. 


The car bomb in Saudi Arabia | troops and virtually all indigenous 


that killed an Army sergeant and 
four Army civilians last month is the 
latest example of a backlash against 
the US. presence. In the Arab 
press, speculation about the culprits 
centers on Saudi Islamic extremists, 
Who accuse the inonarchy of cor- 
ruption and coziness with the evil 
West. A spokesman for the most 
vocal Saudi dissident group said the 
bombers hit a “legitimate target’ 


armed forces, 


diers and sailors never walk 

the streets in uniform. In 
Dubal, the Navy tries to keep sallors 
in port by providing them with 
American amenities such as dock- 
side Kentucky Fried Chicken and 
iiternational phone facilities. In 
Bahrain, the 5th Fleet headquarters 


L, OW-PROFILE is a given. Sol- 


because non-Muslim foreign armies coisists of little more than a handful 


are not permitted on the Arabian 
Peninsula under Islamic law. 


of administrative buildings, air con- 
ditioned trailers and a couple of bas- 


jals a fa quiet 
Even top Pentagon officials are ketball courts on the edge 9 
concerned that the gull states, faced | residential neighborhood in Man 


with cash shortfalls from lower oil 
Prices, are cutting back on tradi- 
tional social subsidies to pay for 
weapons and that this squeeze, in 


ima, the capital, |. 

Another ‘cra element in the 
buildup is prepositioned equipment. 
Kuvwait and Qatar hiave each agreed 


! ezeé, i "kart of 

turn, i oc t and | to store one brigade's: worth 6 

aimee oc _” | armor, artillery and Wate = 
Analogies are being drawn be- | cord with the United Arab Emira 


tween the shah’s Iran and present- 


is near completion; it would give the 


day Saudi Arabia. Like the role‘of | Pesitagon a third’ brigade's worth, 


arms merchant and military patron 
It plays in Saudi Arabia, the United 
States became the 7-Eleven of arms, 
techriology and “peraoniel ‘ for 
Tehran in return for allegi as a 
U.S.-friendly military power in the 


Some military analyste say a 
purely non-diplomatic approach — 
the “dual containment” of Tran an 

—~ ig fot sustainable, given the 

t that one is bound to become 
Predominant and that economic and 
military pressure combined with 


adding up to the division's worth of 
ediilpment the United States wants. 
‘The result of all this was percepti- 
ble in, October 1994, when’ Iraq 
amassed two Republican Guard divi- 
sions on the, Kuwaiti border. The 
United States immediately deployed 
an ajrcraft cartier, Marine units and 
additional “land-based _aircrait, 
Troops flew from’ “Fort Stewar't, 
Georgla, and were outfitted with the 
prépositioned equipment. Within an 
hour after arriving, they. began dri- 
ving away in their tanks, One day 


after the Army troops arrived at the 
Iraqi border, Lraqi forces turned 
back. 


“The gulf in 1991 was a prime ex- 
ample of America’s ability to fight a 
war, and the gulf in 1994 was a 
prime example of our ability to pre- 
vent one,” Defense Secretary 
William J. Perry told the Council on 
Foreign Relations in May, - 

While the buildup is impressive 
in size and scope, it started nearly 
from scratch after the 1991 war. 
Then, high-level U.S, military plan- 
ners visited each country and pre- 
pared detailed military assessments 
of what each country would need in 
equipment and personnel. Eventu- 
ally, five of the six countries — 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar and 


Earn 715 


the Emirates — signed elaborate 
defense cooperation agreements, 
Saudi Arabia has not, although its 
ties are nonetheless the most exten- 
sive in the region. ’ 

At the Hine time, U.S. military 
planners brought in American arms 
manufacturers and contractors to 
build sites and teach the gulf coun- 
tries about the equi poet they — 
buying. They even help countries 
greene their payments to the 
companies. 

Ifa country cannot afford to pay 
for all its new weapon < es 

n has given them away for free. 
Between mid July and October, the 
Defense Department gave Bahrain 
GO anti-aircraft missiles, 10 attack 
helicopters, two Hawk anti-aircraft 


missile launchers, 2,000 pistole and 
117 grenade launchers — all consid- 
ered “excess” equipment, according 
to department records complied hy 
the Federation of American Scien- 
tists. 


In the meantime, with numerous 
border wars and longstanding divi- 
sions between the gulf states, the 
promise by those states to organize 
a 100,000-man indigenous force to 
take over their security remains a 
pipe dream. Many states cannot 
rally enough manpower to operate 
all the equipment they have bought. 

“The Kuwait air force, for exam- 
ple, does not need more new planes 
right now,” Perry said in May. 
“What it does need is more pilots 
qualified to fly them.” As for the “col- 
lective capacity of the gulf nations to 
defend themselves," he added, meee 
have to confess to you that it's hard 
to be too optimistic on this point. 
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The Grand Master of Illusions 


John Crowley 


THE MAGICIAN'S DOUBTS 


Nabokov and the Risks of Fiction 
By Michael Wood 

Princeton University Press. 252pp., 
$24.95 


THE STORIES OF VLADIMIR 


NABOKOV 


| Translated by Dmitr! Nabokov 
Knopf. 659op. $35 ' 


ICHAEL WOOD begins 

: his study of YViladimir 

Nabokov with a precis of 
his career that resembles (con- 
sciously, no daubt) the chilling one- 
paragraph summation of the hero's 
life that opens Nabokov's novel 
Laughter In The Dark. “There was 
once a Russian writer. let's call him 
¥,, who was prodigiously gifted: 
learned, intelligent, observant, in- 
ventive.” Woo begins. And he 
ends: “A scandalous book brouglit 
him late and surprising fame and 
wealth, and he moved to a hotel in 
Switzerland, where he continued to 
wrife, enjoying both glory and 
privacy, and died at the age of 78, a 
man who told his son that he had 
accoinplished what he wished! in art 
and fife,” ' 

As Laughter In The Dark has it, 
there is room on any gravestone to 
contain — “bound in moss” — a 
man's life tand Wood reminds us 
that Nabokov’ stone in Montreux 
says only “Vladimir Nabokov 
ecrivain 1899-1977"), but “detail is 
always welcome." Wood's eye and 
car for reventing detail are acute, 
aud in the course of his book the 
satisfactory, even gratifying tale told 
in the opening paragraphs will un- 
dergo a complex and fascinating — 
avery Nabokovian — shifting and 
doubling as Wood contends with 
the great shade, He wants, he says, 
“to suggest that this life itself is re- 
ally sort of a fable, as all achieved 
careers are: exemplary, purified, 
haunting.” . 


LI 


The central fact of Nabokov's ca 
reer is, of course, loss: the loss of 
his homeland and his language, the 
une in involuntary loss, the other, 
Wood says, not quite so involuntary: 
“Nabokov didn't lose his language, 
he foreswore the use of it for the 
purpose which most mattered to 
him," and the choice became a cles- 
tiny. Nabokov had to tor believed lie 
had to) give up his first language in 
order to create himself as a writer in 
his second. He “found, through his 
very loss, a fabulous, freaky, 
singing, acrobatic, unheard-of Eng- 
lish,“ and found that “the second 
language could flower for him only 
at the cost of the first.” It may be, as 





Wood says, thal though you may 
have more than one language, you 
can love but one ata time. 

Nabokov claimec over and over 
that his terrible losses dic not mat- 
ter, because nothing is Jost to the 
heroic consciousness, which lyrants 
aud time cannot touch. Wood will 
show that loss cannot be rejected 
without being named and acknowl- 
edged, that the haughty and inhu- 
manly gay writer Nabokov prajectect 
was “too self-sufficient, too armored 
against doubt lo have written 
Nabokov’s later novels.” Wood finds 
instead a writer of considerable, if 
inconsistent, moral courage, one 
who discovered in his own losses 


“the intimate meanings of uncer- 
tainty, of exclusion, disarray, clumsi- 
ness and poverty,” a writer who 
“finds the humanity the first writer 
was so keen to hide.” 

Nabokov, famous teaser, illu- 
sionist, layer and brusher-away of 
tracks, seems often enough to ‘be 
laughing at us as we slumble afler 
him: If we can’t keep up, he seems 
to say, we should not have set out, 
But Wood finds that “doubt is what 
we find lurking in his apparent 
assurance, like death in Arcacly.” 

The reader will have collected all 
the insights quoted above, and oth- 
ers, before ever leaving Wood's brief 
preface. Wood brings to Nabokov a 
kind of compassion I think Nahokuy 
would have found unsettling, and it 
permits him to give to 11s a Nabokov 
we had not secn before: those of us 
who have always found Nabokuv 
and his fictiusn a somewhat guilly 
pleasure, who have wondered how 
we can be so moved by Nabokov's 
solipsistic perlants and selfleceivers, 
will find here many reasons both fur 
the guill and for the pleasure. The 
only cifficully of this wonderful 
essay — only it is not really a ditfi- 
ceully but an invitation to delight — is 
thal Woel pushes us relentlessly 
back teward the bonks, makes us 
dissalisfied with whal we rementher 
of themn even if we think we remem: 
ber a prreat cleal. 

Wood's study appeas in the 
United States at the same meyient 
as Nithokov's collected storivs, 
edited by his son and frequent col- 
laboerilor io translation, Dauitri 
Nabokov, Thirteen have never been 
published! in book form before, and 
represeut what Nabokey himself 
called “the bottom of the barrel,” an 
idioin bis sen iInferpreds as Meanings 
al] the remainder of any worth, a 
few of the new stories, wever, do 
hint at the colloquial connetation of 
the phrase. The very first, “The 
Woad-Sprite,” is quite poor, and atl: 
ers are best described js stencler. 

Many of the stories in this vol- 
ume, early and late, deal with the 
themes of loss, language, and the 
sel-deceiving, selécrealing narriur- 
author that Wood — explicales, 
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though of course in one or two di. 
mensions rather than the four o- 
five Nabokov can achieve in the |, 
novels, Most of those written i, |, 
Russian exist for readers of English 
only in Nabukov's later transforms. 
lions, adding a further level of ily. 
sionism. One ("Mademoiselle 0° 
appears here as a story, and ing 
slightly different form as part of 
Nabokov's autobiographical work 
Speak, Memory. Two ‘(Ultima 
Thule” and “Sots Rex") are chap 
ters or parts of a never-completed 
novel in Russian, whose themes and 
tricks appear in several of 
Nabokov's later fictions in English. 
One of the stories written In Eng. 
lish, and one that Wood studies 4 
some length, is “The Vane Sisters,” 
whose last paragraph includes an 
icrustie message fram the two dead 
sisters to the narrator, who fails to 
perceive it, though the reader is ex- 
pected to. Nabokov had to explain 
the joke to Katherine While, the 
very alert stury editor of the New 
Yorker, wid ay Wo says, “I expla 
Nations are needed, someone has 
failed, either writer ur reader, or; 
pechaps bath.” Nabokuy demanded 
an inordinate auwunt from readers, 
even its he cid his duty in amusing ! 
Hd engaging Une: a duty many 
Hemming writers see as beneath ' 
thea). Wael quotes the “august , 
and stromeus ideal of renlership 
Nabukue pu top wad tte the jutro | 
duction to his than. tation of Eugene 
Onegin: “Unless these and other 
Mechanisoes wind every ather detail | 
| 
| 





of Une dex are: caneeciattsly assiik 
lated, Eugene Onegin cannot be 
solid ees ist ine tlie reader's nine.” 

“These clespeuiy gliriases call fora, 
lou commentury,” Wand says, ad | 
his Look is ome such; anotlier, ut | 
course, is) Nubokay's own liction | 
shurt ao) long, which demands, of 
gives the illusion of demaneling, just 
such a reuler, Anyone who writes 
gow in expectation of having sudlt ; 
deuimands ons reader's  altention 
(and tine!) ever partially met must 
appear hopelessly quixutic: Nab 
okov in his arregance stands like 
last great hesudland above a beach 
il but washed away. 








Scenes From a Marriage 


Elizabeth Ward 


THE SECRETS OF MARIKO 

A Year in the Life of a Japanase 
Woman and Her Family 

By Elisabeth Bumiller 

Timas Books. S38pp. $25 


MAGINE a scenario in which a 

Japanese woman, accompanying 
her husband on an assignment to a 
large U.S. city, decides to research 
the life of a “typical” American 
woman, She is bright, curious and 
oulgoing and an experienced jour 
nalist, having worked as a feature 
writer for a major Tokya newspaper; 
but she has never lived in the US. 
before, knows next to nothing about 
American history or culture and 
doesn’t speak English. On the face 
of it, the project souncls like a mine- 
field of potential misinterpretations. 

Defying all the obvious caveats, 
Elisabeth Bumiller, a former Wash- 
ington Post reporter, plunged into 
the exact reverse of this scenario 
when she went to live in Tokyo with 


her New York Times reporter hus-— 


band between 1989 and 1992. Be- 
sides her admitted ignorance of the 
country and its language, not to 
mention ler initia! reluctance to be 
in Japan at all, she had a brand-new 
baby to take care of, But once a jour- 
nalist, always a journalist With im- 
pressive energy and discipline, 


Bumiller embarked on a wide- 
ranging reading course, took Japan- 
ese lessons, hired a compatible 
interpreter and drew herself up a 
project: “To explore Japanese soct- 
ety through the experience of one 
family.” Against all expectations, the 
result is a8 readable as a novel and 
a8 persuasive as any book (and 
there are a lot of them) by a Weat- 
ern observer of Japan. 

Bumiller knew she wanted to 
write "a book about a few Japanese 
rather than ‘the Japanese,’ a book 
that looked at how people lived from 
the ground wp.” She finesses the 
“great disadvantage” of her rudi- 
mentary Japanese .by focusing on 
the openings she felt it also afforded 
her. “I hesitate to say this because it 
sounds selfserving,” she writes, 
“but I think if 1 had spoken fluent 
Japanese and lived with the family 
... T would have been less of a safe 
harbor, I am not sure Mariko would 
have been as open with me .. ." By 
the end of the book, one is almost 
persuaded. 

Mariko's remarkable openness, 
however, was surély a tribute as 
inuch to Bumiller’s personality and 
persistence as to her inability to 
chat about anything more profound 
than the weather or babies. For over 
a year, from February 1991 through 
April 1992, Bumiller and her glam- 
orous, wilty interpreter, Sachiko — 


a character in her own right in the 
book — followed around this 44- 
year-old, middle-class, overworked 
Japanese housewife and mother of 
three, and made themselves part of 
her life. The two of them hung out 
at Mariko’s house, ate Japanese 
junk food and drank endless cups of 
tea around her sefaisu, or heated 
table, in winter, quaffed beer with 
her in the summer, trailed after her 
on her rounds as a part-time meter 
reader for the gas company, shad- 
owed her to PTA meetings, sat in on 
her samisen (a Japanese guitar-like 
instrument) lessons and concerts, 
visited her ailing father when he 
was hospitalized, watched her in- 
dulge her hobby of shrine-carrying 
at neighborhood festivals, turned up 
at her husband's job site and au- 
dited her children’s classes. 

Bumiller found this immersion in 
another person’s life sometimes 
exhilarating, sometimes heart- 
wrenching —- especially as she grew 
more aware of the bleakness at the 
heart of Mariko’s marriage — and 
nearly always riveting. A lot of what 
She did required considerable chutz- 
pah, if not out-and-out courage, and 
a healthy sense of humor. When 
Mariko participated in a huge festi- 
val in the old downtown area of 
Tokyo, for example, Bumiller was 
Struck by the open presence there of 
local yakuza, or mobsters. So, char- 
acteristically,- she arranged to inter- 
view the neighborhood head 
honcho, resulting in a half-chilling, 


halfcomic scene in which she aud 
Sachiko are advised they should be 
home with their chiklren and then 


just as bluntly proposilioned. The 


iough yekuee were pushovers, how- 
ever, compared with the local [PA 
ladies the day Bumiller and Sachiko 
turned up at a meeling without 
Mariko, who was sick, The two had 
altended before, but the ladies were 
memorably frosty. “There are only 
enough snacks for our members,” a 
well-dressed Action Commiftee 
dragon informed them briskly, 
sweeping the afternoon's treat of 
chocolate pies and rice crackers off 
their desks. 

Mariko’s husband, Takeshi, 
wasn't easy to fathom, either, 
though it was clearly necessary to 
get his version of the state of affairs. 


A moody, semi-lepressed, near- 


alcoholic electrical engineer, Takeshi 
approved the project in the begin- 
ning, but, says Bumiller, later re- 


gretted this: “I think he suspected, 
correctly, that Mariko was sitting 


around with Sachiko and me com- 
plaining about him. He was also 
mystified why his wife — of all 
people — was so interesting to me.” 

In fact it was precisely what 


Takeshi saw as Mariko'’s stunning 
ordinariness that ‘intrigued Bu- 


miller. When she was first intro- 


duced to Mariko, she had reflected 
dubjously that maybe “it was possi- 


ble to find an ordinary family that 
was a bit too ordinary." But 


| Mariko’s unusual candor and direct- 


neas appealed to her, as did her 
knack for articulating Bumiller’s 
own intuitions: “Ordinary life 3s 
more difficult. than extraordinary 
life,” Mariko once told her. 

But the pociry that shines out 
here and there in this portrait comes 
less from the observed than from 
the observer. Bumiller shows 4 ge 
uinely Romantic faycination with 
interior lives of strangers. “Hers #38 
not, after all, an unimportant life... 
Tt was a Japanese life, yes, but it was 
also any life, lived by a good. 
who day after day pushed forward 
against the wind...” 

Bumiller manages to tell us 8 
great deal about Japan by elu 
digressing from her portrait of 
Mariko at the numerous points 
where the family’s concerns inter 
sect with broader social question 
Education, work habits, alcoholism 
the care of the aged, Japans 
wartime responsibilities, ma ' 
divorce, politics, the expectation 
imposed on Women and many other 
issues are treated just as they CT? 
upinthecourse ofthe year. . 

In the end, though, what ! 


is a mental image not of "J apan, bit é 
of two singular personalities: the j 


repressible, astonishingly | 
minded Japanese housewife and, 
American woman who overcal’ 


any number of obstacles to get ® 


know her, If they are not rep 


¥ 


tive of their respective cultures. - j ; & 
0 


feels, we would all certainly be 
ter offifthey were. — ts 


ne 
Ie," 
at 
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Socialists 
cautious 
over strike 


Michel Noblecourt 


HILE they declare that they 

are standing firmly behind 
those protesting against Prime Min- 
isler Alain Juppé's proposed reforms 
to the welfare system, French Social- 
ists are not taking an active role but 
rather appear te he awaiting their 
moment te exploit the mood of 
discuntent. 

The party supported the October 
10 civil servanls' stnike but refuses to 
identify with any particular trade 
union, as labuur confederations are 
clivicled. 

The vonflict between the FO 
(Force QGuvriére) and the CFDT 
(Cunfederation Francaise Demovra- 
tique du Travail) lias spilled over into 
the Socialist Party, as illustrated by 
the initialy uncoordinated reactions 
to the Juppé plan, 

“It's not up to the upposition to 
play the rabble-rouser,” declared 
the party spokesman, Francois Hol- 
lande, showing how keen the Social- 
ists are not tu politicise the 


mavement. 
Addressing the National Assem- 
bly's Sovialist members, their 


leader, Lionel Jospin. attacked the 
government and accused it of wait 
ing for the protest to fizzle out. He 
said it was “urgently necessary to 
negotiate”. As part of his plan to de- 
vote more energy to the issue, he is 
planning to meet union leaders in 
December. 

In Jospin’s absence — he is away 
supporting a Socialist candidate in a 
by-election at Fécamp — the party 
office issued a statement blaming 
the government for the social distur- 
bances, : 

The government, said Hollande, 
“has created the difficulties, made 
them worse by its declarations, and 
1s now adopting the logic of waiting 
for the protest movement to run out 
of steam and become unpopular”. 

Some Socialists are pressing their 
party to become more committed 
and to issue a call for people to 
demonstrate, 

; The Communist Party, however, 
'g Not so reticent. Alain Bocquet, the 
party’s parliamentary group leader, 
said his party was vigorously sup- 
porting the protests, which had be- 
come “a sea urchin” in the 
government's hands. “Whether they 
have to do with pay, social protec- 
lion or the state railways’ career 
Plan, all the claims go together,” 
said Bocquet. “We support those 
who are fighting for them all, up and 
down the country.” 

(November 30) 
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‘Get up and walk!’ ‘Are you sure she's a believer?" 


Reform without method 


EDITORIAL 


Sin 1986, it hag taken just 

six months since Jacques 
Chirac’s arrival in power for 
France to find itself paralysed by 
a railway workers’ strike. But 
today the vountry is in the grip 
of a social crisis far worse than 
in 1986. The new government 
team has tu grapple with an ac- 
cumulation of gridlocks, largely 
the result of its predecessors’ 
unwillingness to address them. 
The demagogic Wine Chirac took 
in his presidential campaign, 
and the hiccups marking the 
start of his presidential office, 
have not created the best condi- 
tions for breaking down barriers 
to reform. And yet reforms are 
no less vital. 

The public sector became a 
veritable termites’ nest in the 
final years of Francois Mitter- 
rand’s presidency — solid-look- 
ing on the outside, but riddled 
with holes inside. While major 
efforts have been undertaken to 
modernise the private sector, no 
similar programme was initiated 
for the institutions that depend 
on the state — public service, 
taxation, social security, univer- 
sities, national railways, Air 
France — which have, for the 
most part, remained untouched. 

It is false to claim that nothing 
has been done. Governments, 
whether Socialist or liberal, have 
initiated important structural 
changes in.every area. For ex- 
ample, there waa Lionel Jospin’a 
plan for university education in 


the 21st century and Edouard 
Balladur’s project to reform 
pensions, 

But the reforms, even when 
they were not undermined by 
changes of government, were in- 
adequate. Responsibility for this 
is lurgely shared. Politicians, 
and in general the country’s 
élite, never succceded in con- 
vincing the public chat they were 
necessary. They defended them 
by using the wrong arguments, 
in particular resorting to the ex- 
cuse of Europe. They lacked the 
courage to inatitute change. 

Today, the paint is peeling off 
and revealing the decrepit state 
of public and parastatal institu- 
tions that used to be the pride of 
France. Much of the present cri- 
sis is the result of Chirac’s am- 
biguity during the presidental 
campaign. The spate of reforms 
that the government is announc- 
ing, sometimes in a rush, are 
not those that were promised at 
the time. What’s more, they do 
not seem to have been inspired 
by a concern for fairness. 

Ordinary people are becom- 
ing disillusioned. The build-up 
of social unrest is likely to com- 
promise the reforms. However, 
provided some adjustments are 
made, the government's plans 
for salvaging the social security 
service and the national raii- 
ways deserve a better fate. 

By playing dangerously with 
the French public’s trust, Presi- 
dent Chirac and Prime Minister 
Alain Juppé have painted them- 
selvea into a corner. 

(November 30) — . 








Algeria’s president 
blows hot and cold 


Catherine Simon 


T was at the Palace of the Peo- 

ple, which used to be the official 

residence of the former presi- 
dents Ahmed Ben Bella and Houari 
Bourmediéne, that Algeria's “ne-w" 
head of state, Liamine Zérnual, took 
his oath of office on November 27. 

Wearing civilian clothes and luok- 
ing relaxed, Zéroual gave his lirst 
address as president, Nu measures 
of appeasement or far-reaching re- 
forms Were annuuneed in a speech 
that contained ng ourprises. The 
urily concrete element was the eci- 
sion ta allow Mokelad Sili’s gavern- 
ment Lo continue until te end of the 
year, Sill was appointedt pritne ninis- 
ter in April 1444, 

“The stile will pursue its struggle 
agains! what is left of the terrorist 
violence, against which you have 
pronounced at implacable condem- 
nation,” said Zéroual. This clid teat 
prevent him from again making a 
paternal appeal te Algeria's 
“children” ta reject [slamic funda- 
mentalisn. 

Beraling the “plots” inte which he 
alleged “oulside hegemonies” were 
trying to drag the cmuntry’s youth, 
Zeéroual lashed oul al dhe “criminals, 
traitors and mercenaries” whose 
“barbaric acts [were] a denial of the 
precepts of the sacred religion we 
all share”. 

Reasserting his goals since being 
named head of state in January 
1994, he pointed out that a "national 
dialogue” was necessary and that it 
should be open to all those who ac- 
cept the “repudiation of violence, 
and respect for the constitution and 
the republic's laws". And he called 
on Algeria's political community “to 
be at the service of a genuine plural- 
istic democracy”. 

Zéroual took care, however, not to 
spell out the practical aspects of his 
project. While he did refer to the mu- 
nicipal and parliamentary elections 
that are supposed to complete the 
normalisation process, no dates were 
announced. So the only officlal dead- 
line is the end of December, which 
could see a change of government. 
Between now and then, and espe- 
clally the next parliamentary elec- 
tions that some sources in Algiers 
belleve will take place in March, a 
good many things will probably have 
changed, for the survival of all the dif- 
ferent factions is at stake. 

Tt was for peace that the Algeri- 
ans voted in large numbers, And 
Zéroual is going to be Judged — not 
only by the people, but alao by hia 
fellow army officers — on his ability 


to fulfil his mandate. The two-fold 
pressure should prod him into 
restoring security if he wants to 
maintain his popularity — a new but 
fickle advantage that is the only 
thing keeping him <afe from his 
pecre’ anbilions — bus he will have 
to go about it cautiously if he is to 
avoid making mistakes. 

‘through the recognition uf a 
strong Eslanist faction anony, the 
velers <= represeited hy Sheikh 
Nahfoud Nidimah and the 23.58 per 
cent of the vole he picked up — ind 
Lhe promise af clemency he offered 
the fallowers of the banned! Islamic 
Salvation Front GS) give only a 
small indication al the flexibility 
needed for national reconciliations. 
Mlilitarily and politically, Zeroual is 
itt a Strong posilion te initiate nee 
tiations. But he will have to move 
quivkly if he iste wrap then up acl 
vantageausly, 

It will also be in the Islamist 

movement's interest nat io miss Ue 
opportunity. The TIS leaderstip. 
discredited) by the excesses ail ils 
radical wing, naw has a rival in Nah. 
nah and his fullowers. “The lls, win 
ners of the Ll elections, are aware 
that time iS runningg aut for then 
They made this hacwwn after he 
presidential election by declaring 
thal they were ready to talk toe the 
government. However, while they 
have lowered their guard, they have 
also betrayed the commitments 
they made to their partners in the 
“national contract” signed in Rome 
in January. 

One of the key aims of the Rome 
pact, signed between the FiS, the 
National Liberation Front (FLN) 
and the Socialist Forces’ Front 
(FES), was to head off any attempt 
to polarise the conflict: that is, to 
prevent the military and the Is- 
lamists alone signing a “peace of the 
brave”, Yet this is precisely the way 
things appear to be shaping up. 

The FLN could take advantage of 
the situation. Organically linked to 
the government, this former single 
party that ruled the country for 
more than 30 years is still an indis- 
pensable element in reshaping the 
political landscape. 

This is not true of the democratic 
movements. Hocine Att Ahmed's 
FFS and Said Sadi's Rally for Culture 
and Democracy (RCD) are likely to 
find themselves excluded from any 
deal. The former because it believed 
the promises made by its Rome pact 
partners, and the latter because tt 
too easily believed it could assert it- 
self under the army's wing. 

: (November 29) 





Moroccan women protest against abuse .. 


a gage eS 
Mouna El Banna In Rabat: 
ey Nn PS 


OR the first time in Morocco 
and the Arab world, a feminist 
movement, the Democratic Associa- 
tion of Moroccan Women (ADFM), 
has publicly condemned the sexual 
harassment that women are sub- 
jected to at work. Women make up 
30 per cent of Morocco’s working 
Population. ‘ Reap Nass, 
A meeting was held at Rabat on 
November 25 with-the support of 
the 450 women..workers of the 


Manufacture du Maroc (MDM),.a 
textile plant on the capital's out- 
skirts. The. women have been on 
sirike since November 10 in protest 
against an attack on one of them.by 
a male colleague. + ok 

Khadija Khaireddine, general sec- 
retary of the union of MDM women 
workers; which is: affiliated to the 
Moroccan: Labour Union (UM)J), is 
said to have: been. “arbitrarily. dis- 
missed” by the MDM management 
and..then raped. by a foreman. 
Khalreddirie. haa' filed a complaint 


against the man. The other women 
workers -- many of whom have 
been insulted or sexually harassed 
— Immediately went on strike to 
protest against the foreman's “un- 
apeakablei behaviour” and: are.:de- 
manding the man be punished. 
They-also want the alleged rape vic 
tim and the 17 women.workers who 
supported her to be unconditionally 
reinstated intheirjobe,' --  . 
The ADFM says “sexual harass- 
ment. is unfortunately widespread” 
in Morocco.-Rabila Naciri, the asso- 


ciation’s general secretary, sald that 
‘just speaking about it is a start”. 
Most victims of sexual harassment, 
she said: “unfortunately have no 
choice: they either leave their jobs 
and find themselves without work 
or come to terms with being abused 
and harassed by their male bosses 
in order-not to lose their-jobs. And, 
if. they are married, they run. the 
risk -of “being: rejected' by: thei: 
husbands”. © © 0 ot ete ee tts 

'-Thée MDM management ‘aid a 
UMT delegation were summoned ta 
the: witayati (prefecture): for a meet- 
ing-with:a labour inspector, But the 


meeting. got.‘ nowhere; says the 


UMT, because the factory manage- 
ment insisted: the' women -call off 
their strike and sit-in at the factory 
entrance before It would agree to 4 
meeting. As for the accused fore- 
man, the: management said it was 
*unthinkable" that a 45-year-old fam- 
ily man would have behaved in such 
amanner.: ‘ars 
“The. ADFM has decided'to’ “ma- 
billse: human: rights orgaisations 
and all:the'women’s organisations”, : 
“We have to: help! these: women; 
who are too vulnerable to file. com- 
plaints," says Naciri. “Thére’s-a gap 
in thd law thatitistime tefl.” = «-: 


“VP (November 29)" / 
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20 fetifende/FRANCE, INTERNATIONAL 
China escapes brunt 
of nuclear protests 


Francia Deron In Baijing 
and Jean-Claude Pomontl 
In Bangkok 


RANCE'S resumption of nu- 
clear testing this autumn was 
greeted with barely veiled sat- 
isfaction by China. Beijing intends 
to continue its nuclear arms pro- 
gramme for as long as the diplo- 
matic environment allows it to do so. 

Unlike France, China is trying not 
so much to preserve a world role as 
to assert its existence as a regional 
centre of strategic decision-making. 
It is not worried about the fact that, 
by pursuing nuclear testing, it is 
seen us the “baddie”. This is partly 
because there is no clissenting politi- 
cal force at home which has any 
leverage on government policies, 
but also because Clrina feels entitled 
to exact revenge for the way it has 
been treated by history. 

That frame of mind was clearly 
responsible for the acrimonious 
tone China recently adopted to 
wards other UN Security Council 
members. In a white paper of 
November 16, it accused them of 
denying the developing countries 
the “right” to use nuclear technol 
ogy for peaceful purposes, 

For the time being, China has 
managed largely to escape the wave 
of anti-nuclear feeling that has 
swept through the region. This is 
partly because Japan, although re- 


maining anti-nuclear for historical 
reasons, is prevented by its strate- 
gic relations with China from ex- 
pressing much more than token 
concern about the Chinese tests, 

That concern was reflected, in 
August, by its suspension of a small 
part of its development aid package 
(direct donations). But Tokyo has 
no intention of making serious cuts 
in the main form taken by that aid 
(long-term loans), which are crucial 
to its economic penetration of 
China. Australia, too, has soft-ped- 
alled its condemnation of the Chi- 
nese tests because it has ambitions 
to become a major economic part- 
ner in the region. 

The lack of any virulent response 
by Southeast Asian nations to the 
first of the new series of French 
tests was largely due to indifference. 
Admittedly, they did all they were re- 
quired to do to express solidarity 
with their South Pacific neighbours 
and their Japanese ally. But their 
main concern was to work out how 
the French resumption of tests 


- could benefit them in their relations 


with Beijing, whose nuclear policy 
they refuse to criticise openly. 

. After 150 years of relative wealk- 
ness, China has once again become 
a leading inilitary power and in- 
tends to exert its authority over 
mnost of the surrounding region. [n 
the absence of any external counter- 
vailing force as powerful as there 





ee 


has been in the past, neighbouring 
countries have decided to counter 
that threat by opting for peaceful co- 
existence and dialogue with China. 

The international outcry against 
France initially illustrated the rela- 
tive impunity enjoyed by China. But 
there is another side to the coin: 
Beijing has been able to gauge the 
price it will have to pay if it contin- 
ues testing after the signing of a 
total test-ban trealy, to which it has 
pledged to conform. 

That factor may strengthen the 
more moderate elements in the Chi- 
hese government, who are aware 


Old bones may offer new solutions 


Anthropologists have 
discovered new ways to 
study how our ancestors 
lived and died, writes 
Catherine Chauveau 


HE Adaima necropolis in Egypt, 

which dates from 3300 BC and 
is located G0km seuth of Luxor, con- 
tains more than 200 bodies that have 
become naturally mummified by 
drying in the sand. Their viscera 
were found to contain unexpected 
objects such as guat’s feet and mice, 
Historical research has shown that 
these “foods” were onve regarded as 
effective remedies against disease. 

Thanks to the work of Eric 
Crubézy, of the anthropological lah- 
oratory of Bordeatx-l-Nouvelle uni- 
versity, the site has become the 
focus of intense activity by re 
scarchers working in a discipline 
that is altracting renewed interest: 
palaeopathology. . 

Recent developments in palae 
pathology serve two distinct pw- 
poses: they improve modern med- 
ical knowledge while at the same 
lime enabling anthropologists to 
understand better the living concli- 
tions of past-populations. 

Pierre Thillaud, a lecturer in 
palaeopathology at the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes, believes 
that diseases neither come into 
being nor disappear, but are perma- 
nent. If we can determine where 
gernis come from, how they develop 
and over what area they are cistrib- 
uted, it is easier to understand what 
favours their increase and to predict 
the evolution of a disease. 

Modern investigative techniques 
such as the scanner and the elec- 
tron microscope make it possible to 


carry out: highly -sophisticated bio- 


chemical analyses. A team of re- 
searchers in Bordeaux and Siras- 
bourg are currently working an the 
identification of Kach’s bacillus, 
which causes tuberculosis, on the 
basis of traces of its fossit DNA in 
human remains dating from several 
millennia BC, PO ae nae coens 

The oldest conclusive ideutifica- 
tion so far was carried out by Ameri- 
cans ona pre-Columbian mumny of 
the 12th century AD: it proved thal 
Christopher Columbus was not re- 
sponsible for introducing tuberculo- 
sis into the New World, 

Such work on tuberculosis is di- 
rectly linked with medical concern 
about the difficulty of treating the 
disease today. Molecular palaeobic- 
chemistry, which looks set tu. be- 
come a promising discipline of the 
future, should make it possible not 
only to identify many germs, but 
determine degrees of kinship, and 
therefore hereditary factors, at 
work between individuals as well as 
between peoples in the past. : 

Recently; this kind of traditional 
research ‘has begun to serve the 
purposes of historians and archae- 
ologists. Archaeologists realised 
that natural remains — which they 
are not equipped to analyse since 
they specialise in technical remains 
-— can offer a mine of information 
about.the environment and-the liv- 
ing conditions of the peoples whose 
culture they are investigating. - 

The distovery of a leper hospital 
dating from. the end of the Middle 
Ages during recent archaeological 
excavations at the site of Lyons’ ring 
road could represent.a major break- 
through forresearchers, ... .. 

Christine Dumont, .an anthropo- 
logist ‘working on the dig, says: 
“Studies of people in mediaeval leper 
hospitals are yirtiually nonexistent, 
either because few sites have been 


located or because excavations have 
not been carried out properly. We 
hope to be able to distinguish and 
classify the pathologies of such pe- 
tients, and perhaps even the reasons 
for their being isolatecl. It is far from 
certain that they all suffered from 
leprosy. But. we also hope to study 
the kind of therapy used and to com 
plement data collected by archiacolu- 
gists about their living conditions.” 
Whether it focuses on excep 
tional and spectacular disorters or 
on more ordinary _ illnesses, 
palaeopathology can reveal a sur- 
prising amount about people's lives, 
Kidney stones, cysts and fibromns 





Archaeologists have 
realised natural 
remains can offer a 
mine of Information 
on living conditions 


resulting from various disorders are 
sometimes found in a calcified state 
on skeletons. 

Human bones are remarkably 
adaptable and variable, and they 
may display traces not only of trau- 
matisms, but of various infections, 
inflammatory conditions, cancers or 
rheumatisms. | . 

Bones and teeth. also bear the 
marks of disease or undernourish- 
ment suffered during childhood or 
alolescence, as well as traces of ‘cer- 
tain cultural practices — teeth: may 
be filed down, or bones deformed 
by binding. Such data-may-also pro- 
vide clues about social.relations and 
custoins. - . Fob ad, 

“It was after observing: numerous 
arrow wounds on skeletons: dating 
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Watching brief... China, a military power once more, is monitoring 
reactions to French nuclear tests to gauge how far it can take its own 
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December 10 1995 


Nazi HQ sale 


















a “Hitlerpark’ 


Plans to redevelop the 
fortress at Margival have 
brought concern that the 
right will hijack the project, 
says Jacques Isnard 


HE PUBLICATION in the 

niinistry of defence's 
monthly magazine, Armécs 
d‘Aujourd’ hui, of an article by 
André Murawski entitled “Ha 
Bunker Stil! Exists — Margival, 
Hitler’s Headquarters” has 
caused considerable unease ln 
French military circles, at lcast 
among the older generation of 
officers. This is because the 
bunker in question, at Margival 
in the Aisne département, has 
begun to interest commercial |; 
developers of France’s historical 
heritage. 

Maryival, built between 1942 
and 1944, was a fortress in- 
tended to serve initially as | 
headquarters if Germany | 
decided to invade Britain, then | 
as 4 rear command post in the 
eventuality of un Allied landing. 

Hitler spent only a few hours 
there, on June 17, 19-44. 

it was from that same bunker 
that Major-General Hans 
Speidel, chief of staff of Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who had been 
wounded in an air atlack, re- 
fused to pass on to the governor 
of Paris, General Dietrich yon 
Choltitz, the order to raze the 
French capital. 

As the Webrmacht retreated, 
it destreved all the 30-odd 
headquarters it hud constructed 
in Rurope except Margival. The 
Affies continued to use itfora | ¥ 
lime, ‘ 

Several years ago the defence | 
ministry, which owns the site, pul | 
it up for sale along. with the 
fortresses of the Maginot Line, 

Bai if“Hider'’s headquarters”! 
have now become the subject of 
controversy U in heemuse plans 
are afoot to turn the fortress and 
its 200-hectare natural getting 
into a Lanapark which would | 
serve both ag a museum (fo 

on the technique of warfare) 
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that the country increasingly needs 
to be seen to respect its interna- 
tional agreements. In view of 
China's economic dependence on 
all the major players on the world 
stage, it will be hard, in the long 
run, for it to go it alone with nuclear 
testing without triggering: a canvas: 
ing backlash. 

Tt may eventually turn out thal 
France's present misadventures will 
be just as effective as straijhifor- 
ward international pressure in per- 
suading: the Chinese to ease up on 
their nuclear ambitions. 

(November 26/27) 





from the Neolithic period that we 
were able te form the hypthosis that 
warfare began al about that me,” 
says Henri Duday of Borclesx-l- 
Nouvelle university, “he large 
humnber of wounds seemed to pre 
clude their being merely the resull 
vf hunting accidents or fights 
caused by jealousy.” 

Other traces of injuries provide 
clues about social cohesion. Some 
bones of prehistoric humus show 
the marks of a severe traumatisin, 
from which the individual con- 
cerned apparently survived, but in 
such a crippled condition that he or 
she must necessarily have heen 
cared for by others in the group, 

Whiether they are directly exunr 
ined or subjected to laboratory nnaly- 
sis, human remains need to be in a 


raises fears of| * 


For further details of any of the following staff vacancies Please contact the Appoinuments Department, A | 
ty CU, 

36 Gordon Square, London WCIH OPP, UK (Internat. tel. +44 171 813 3024 [24 haur answerphone}; fax +44 

post(s). Delails will be gent by 

ents in Commonwealth Universities, 


171 813 3055; e-mail: appts@acu.ac.uk), quoting reference number of 
airmall/firat class post. A simple copy of the publication Appolnim 
iocluding subscription detatls, is available froin the aarite source, 


University 


Post 


AFRICA AND THE CARIBDEAN. 


‘Botswana 
* Witwatersrand (South Africa) 


AUSTRALIA 


Griffith (Queensland) 
Melbourne 


HONG KONG 


_ Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Kang 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland 
Auckland ' 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Otago (Dunedin) 


PACIFIC 


Malaya 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Malayn 

Malayn 

Malaya 

Malaya 

Maluya 

Malnya 

PNGUT i Papua New Guineas 
PNGUT (Papna New Giinesd 
PNGUT (Papua New Chuineus 
PNGUT ¢ Papua New Guinen) 
PNGUT ( Papuu New Guinea) 
PNGUT (Papuo New Quineat 
PNGUT ¢Pupua New Guinea 
South Pacific ¢Fiyl) 

South Pavifie (Fiji 

South Pacific (Vanuatu) 
South Pacific (W. Samuas 


P/AP English Curriculum Education 
Chalrs In Economics 


AP Education 
Chair International Humanitarian Law 


" VAL Physiology 


"_ Sclentific Officer in Surgery 


SL/L School of Business 


L East Asian Economics 


* SUL Generdl Economica 


L Geography (GIS) 

L Nutrition 

SL/L wre Science (Motor Control) 
L Physiology 

AP/SL Dermatology 

SL Mediclne 

L Engineering Science 

SL/L Design Studies 


AP Faculty of Economies & Adminisiration 
AP Faculty of Eduvation 

AP Faculty of Dentistry 

AP Pacully of Engineering 

AP Faculty of Language & Linguistics 

AP Faculty of Medicine 

AP Facully of Sctence 

L Facully of Ans & Soil Sciemes 

L Faculty of Dentistry 

L Facuky of Engineenny 

L Faculty of Langnige & Linguistic. 

L Fovculty uf Mednaine 

L Faculty uf Science 

AP Architecture 

APSL Inlurmation Syatenc. 

AP/SL MBA Progratntc 

L Beonumie?Law/Accming/Munagement 
AP/SL/L Language & Communication Stunhes 
SL/L Computer Science 

SL/L Mining Engincering 

L History/Potitics 

L Geugraphy 

Low Librarian 

L Agricultural Beonwinie. 


W44555 
W44550 
W4456u 
W501 
W44502 
Wadse) 
W445 
Wad 4nd 
Wild Stun 
Wadia? 
W4d4nk 
Wadinte 
W4iide 
W454? 
W445 
W4diy 
W44550 
Wad55t 

Wd4552 
Wald 540 
W4454 

W455) 

W44542 


Abbreviations: P - Professor: AP « Associate Professor; SL - Semur Lecmrer; L - Lectitrer; 


AL - Assistant Lecturer. 





Programme Development Assistant 
Southern Africa 


Based Oxford | 












gooc state of conservation. But they 
also have to have been properly cx- 
cavated. 

It is vital for archaeologists and 
palaeopathologists to define what 
they hope to get out of their research 
so that remains can be correctly pin- 
pointed, “It-all depends on how the 
excavation is carried out — informa- 
tion can easily be destroyed hy care- 
less digging,” says Duday. © 

Some years ago, Francois 
Rouzaud of the Midi-Pyrénées 
regional archaeological department 
was intrigued by a strangely beauti- 
ful pebble found during excavations 
of the Prayssac Neolithic tomb in 
the Lot département. He. showed it 
to Duday.:.-— - be Gin : 

- "The pebble might very well have 
been a ‘cave pearl’ —:one of those 
natural crystallisations found in sub- 
terranean settings ~ that: had been 
taken to' the site of the.tomb.as an 
offering: to the- dead," says Duday. 


“But actually it was there for quite a 


different reason: it was a calcified 


kidney stone; one of the first ever 
- found. It survived thanks to the per- 


spicacity of a single archaeologist.” 
wvviet: (November 15) '-.'--- 


ns a large-scale tourist attraction. 

In order to make the site a 
worthwhile commercial propo 
tion following the restoration 
its most important historical 
clements, developers would like 
to sce Margival cater to sporls 
enthusiasts (with cross-county | 
biking, triathlon and archery fa f 
cilities), music-lovers (with an” 
open-air auditorium similar to" |: 
the one created by the Germans 
in the fortress of Heliebert. 
and young people in gen 
(with theatre coeloee, acouls 
gatherings and so op). 

Regtonal and local authorities 
including the Paris City Cour 
as well as specialised 380 vette 
tions, would be expected loc?’ 
in if the project got offthe:' ° 
gromd. 

Officers in the military’" 
heritage departntent of the" '“ 
defence ministry are concer” 
that this project, which they... 
describe as“ mad ‘scheme! * 
create a Euro-Hitlerpark';"”” . 
act as a atalking horse for fat ie 
right or neo-Nazi elements" | 

|. .(November:22) be 
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£18,091 per annum 


An interasting opportunity has arisen on | 
the Southern Africa Desk In this new post 
to assist the Reglonal Manager In the 
provision of programme support to 
OXFAM's Southern Africa programmes. 
Key responsibilities will Include: . 
* députising for the Regional Manager 
* assisting In the strateglo planning process 
* programme quality, programme Impact 
* Improving the process of learning from 
Programme experiance 


* provision of research analysia on raquest | 


* ensuring effective contribution of 
Southern African programmes to OXFAM 
campaigns, 

Key competencies will Include: 

* knowledge and experience of strategla 
Planning 

* excellant analytical skills 


Oxfam works with poor paopla In their str agalnat 
hunger, diseases, axpfoltation and povarty ions. Asla, 
Latin Amesica and tha Middla East through rallat, 
development, research and public education. 


Contract Immediate until April 1997 


® abillty to think strategically and work 
methodically ; et 


* © at least two years’ relevant developing ©‘: 


country work experience spent overseas -. 
with an NGO 
* experlenca of working under pressure 
* abllity to work as:part of a team 
* administrative and word-processing skills 
* ability to travel up to.12 weeks per year . 
* fluency In written and spoken English, 
and compatent Portuguese. : 


For further detalles and an application form, 
Please send a large SAK to: : tos 


international Human Resources, OXFAM, - 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford, OX2 7DZ quoting Job 


" title and rafarenca number: OS/PDA/SA/GW. 


Closing date for applications 19 Januery 1996, , : , 
Interviews late Januery/early February. = 


OXFAM - 


Oxfam UK sIreland is striving to be an equal apportunity employer 





_- lo place your advertisement reece 
TEL: +44 (0) 161 834 8686 or FAX: +44 (0) 161 839 4436 


The Quardilan Weekly, 164 Deansgate, Manchester M60 2RR 
ge til ' England : 
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FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES | 
DEPARTMENT: ANIMAL SCIENCE 


_ , Associate Professor. - 
; Requirements: Ph D in Animal Science;-good record of university taach- 
Ing, research and.publication in Animal Sclence and‘related fields: at 
least 5 years experience in university administration, {.6. as Chairperson 


. Pa or equivalent experiance; absolute conversance in 
nglish. 


Job description: Founding Head, Department of Animal Science, Faculty 

. Of Agriculture and Natural Resources: teaching Animal Science courses 
at Unam and providing leadership in teaching research as well as exten- 
sion services in Animal Science and production disciplines. 


- DEPARTMENT: CROP SCIENCE 
Lecturer 


Requirements: Ph D in Crop Science with good record of univarsity 


teaching, research, publication and extension work in Crop Science and 
related fields; fluancy in English. 


Job description: Teaching, research and providing extension service in 
the field of Crop Science, with special reference to craps relevant to 
Namibia‘s agro-ecological zones. 


DEPARTMENT: FOOD SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Senior Lecturer 


Requirements: Ph D in Food Science and Technology with a good record 
of university teaching, research, publication and extansion work in Food 
Science, nutrition and related fields; at least 3 years in university admin- 


ale i.e. as Chairperson of the Department or equivalent; fluency in 
nglish. 


Job description: Founding Head, Department of Food Science and Tech- 
nology, Faculty of Agriculture and Natural Resources: teaching Food 
Science and Technology courses at Unam and providing leadership in 
teaching rasaarch and extension services in Food Science and Technol- 
ogy, with special referanca to the socio-economic situation in Namibia, 


Dato of assumption of duties: 1 February 1996. 
Closing date: 15 December 1995. 


Contact persons: Ms Dolly Nashandih-Endjambi at (081) 206-3101 or Mr 
Immanuel Nawaseb at (081) 206-3102. 


Fringe benofits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and 
the following fringe benefits: @ pansion fund/or Qratuity scheme @ medical 


aid scheme @ annual bonus @ housing scheme @ generous leave privileges 
@ relocation expenses. 


Spot citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable contract 
period. 


Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a curricu- 
- lum vitae, giving full details of present Salary notch, incrament date, the earli- 
- ost available date when duty can be assumed and includ- 
ing threa referees should be submitted to: The Head, 
‘|. Recruitment and Selection, University of Namibia, Private 
Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telagraphic 
arene scoe ray be made via telex 56-727 or fax to (061) . 








Please note: Intemational Dialling Code applies. 


[ARE-YOU FLUENT IN ENGLISH AND KOREAN? 

We are seeking applicants with a good academic education who are fluent. (written and 
spoken) in both English and Korean to fulfil the role of Finance/Admin Assistant. 
Responsibilities will include frequent Hatgon with our Head Office in Seoul via the 
computer and therefore competent skills are essential. There will also be translation 


| duties, general clerical work including filing. 
} Excellent benefits offered together with a salary range £12,000 - £18,000 p.a. 












depending upon age and, experience. If you would be interested in joining a large, 
| ee organisation within its finance/administration section, please send 
] your BN 4 


Miss Hilary Jones, Human Resources Manager, 
SAMSUNG ELECTRONICS (UK) LTD | 

225 Hook Rise South, Surbiton, 

Surrey, KT6 7LD, England =‘ 
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NO 


With centras in Leicester, Bediord, Milton 
Keynes and Lincoln, De Montfort University is 
one of the langeat in the UK, providing a 
diverse but consistently excellent range of . 
specialisms and achieving an impressive 
reputation at both national and international 
level. 


Delivering An 
Active Lead In 
Sport And 


Leisure 


Further detalles and an Information 
pack are available from, 
Personnel Department, 

De Montfort University, 

37 Lansdowne Road, 

Bedford MK40 28Z. 

Tel/fax: ++44 1234, 360646. 
Closing date: 5 January 1996 


LLL LLL 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM 


SCIIOOL OF PUBLIC POLICY 


DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
GROUP 


One or more lectureshipe offering skila In; gavamance, administration, 
public sectar preforably with a speciatisation in health care 


polloy and aciministralion, of munielpal management and decentralaaion 
In developing of transitional economiss. : 
The Development Adminsination Group seeks fo improve tha effectiveness of 
Qovernmen! and public sector management In daveloping and ehusting ac 
transitions! socities. The Group Is pan of a School with four departments thatis 
* unique In iit dedication fo Pubic Poliay and Management. Being fully sell- 
financing each Deparment meats the challenge of providing good service 


Ihrouph a mix of income seaming activities. 


Staff are expectect to become muiti-skiled, able to teach and leam from people 
Irom many ciiierant backgrounds, to relale to the world of practice through 
conguitancy, to research, wtite and publish te tha satlstacton not only of 
academic posers but aiso problem solvers 

‘We are looking lor research, consultancy andor taaching experience In a 
developing or adjusting economy, in efeas concamed with administrate 
performanca, structural change and puble sector managemenL Our pariicutar 
needs are for staff wha cen suppor existing programmes m primary heath care 
in developing caunttes, trunicipal management and focal goverment. But 
candidates who have complementary Interests should see this as adding value 
to they applications. - 

Conan ih os saddle daye ine ren dco 
Satary £15,154 — £26,430, 

Informal enquiries to tha Director, Development Adminisiration Group. , \ 


Applicaton forms (retumabla by 15th Decamber, 1995) and futher particulars 


avaliable from the Director of Stalling Sermcas, The University of Alemingham, 
Edgbaston, Birningham B15 277, tetephone 0121 314 6483424 hours), | 

. E-mail: STAFFING @ BHAN AG UK quoting ralerencs C 1491895. 
The Unhorety 8 an damp Chanty which or 6ts lo advance ‘gaming by tho highpat faval for tha 
bonef ol te sAnioats ard 4oCel ana 





: To place your advortiseniant 
Tel +-0:4 (0) 16] Hd BORG Fay +44 (Ob Ld at 44 
The Guuidivn Weekl, Io Donne gala Marchasie: M50 SHR England 





2 APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


Bediord already has a long and enviable teputation in the fields of 
Phyaical Education and Sport and the creation of a new dadicated 
School of Physical Education, Sport and Leisure aima {to build on this 
expertise and ensure De Montfort University is at the forefront in 
developments within this field, 

To head the new Schoo! and deliver a dynamic and imaginative lead in 
research and post graduate eotivitiss, the following two Chaira have 
been created: 


Professor/Head of School 


With @ recognised professional standing and research credibility, you 
will have the proven ability to lead in building on the excellent regional, 
national and Intemational reputation of tha work at Badford. 

Your activities will range from financlal management and income 
generation, promoting research, course development and post 
graduate study and extending links with the Sport and Leisure 
Industry, Physical Education nationally and Involvement in the 
international market, 


Alexander Chair 


in Lifespan Health and Well-being 


You will lead the development of an inter-disciplinary Research Centre 
concerned with Lifespan Health and Well-heing and incorporating 
physical, psychological and social perspectives. You will build on 
valuable cammunity links aa a springboard for research and 
development to benefit local communities and add to Bedford's 
international reputation. 

With an extensive record of acholarship and published research, you 
will have an international standing in a relevant area, together with 
experience in grant-writing and desirably the direction of 
interdigciplinary rosearch teams. 

For both posts, we will reward you with an exceltent salary and 
relocation package where appropriate, together with the opporturtity to 
shape the futura success and development of an important spacialism 
within a major distributed University. 


i$ 


DE MONTFORT 
UNIVERSITY 
BEDFORD 
WEE ARE, AN RQUAL OPPURTUNITIES EAIFI ON EK 


ACHIEVING EXCELLENCE IN THE PROVISION OF TEACHING, 
RESEARCH AND COMPLEMENTARY SERVICES 















UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 





Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor 


The University Court of the University af Aberdeon invilus 
applications and els nomex suggested for consiterativn for the 
office uf Principal aril Vice-Chancellor of the University, which will 
herome vasunt at the end of Seplember 1996. 


In this ts Quincentenary year the Univeraity cuntinnes to maintain 
ils Itadlition of outstunding scholarship. f employs 2,600 staff ond 
hus 2 student pupulativa of over 10,000 across four Focullies: Aris 
and Divinity, Social Sciences and Law, Medicine and Metical 
Sciences, and Science and Engineering. The University currently 
lus a tumover of about £100 million per annum. 


A note of further particulars governing the appeiniment may be 
obtained from Lord Wilson of Tillyorn, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committes, c/o The Secretary's Office, 
, Univeralty. of Aberdeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 
er LX, io whom all enquiries, applications am) suggestions 
should Ibe arldreasesl. 


The closing date for applicutions is 20 December 1995, . 
An Equa! Opportunities Employer. © 


The University of Aberdeen is eatablished to 
provide Higher Education and to carry Gut 
, related research. 






















DIPLOMA COURSES ii. 
COMPLEMENTARY 

HEALTH THERAPIES 
Home Study eremornnes in:- 
Stresa Therapy, Aromatherapy, 
Nutrition, Yoga Teaching, etc. 


© Home Sticty dagrgu programs 

© Giddke hur pris Taaminig/as psnence 
| Ba. MBA. Pabete peayeains in 
A ornust cublects 





* Eniry any nine Wd: INTERNATIONAL YOGA S GA SCHOOL 
* 1] Prospeotue from UK reprosentathe? offica: y if 
BES Oftices (QUW), P.O. Box 400 |] Ch, BO Rox 23 Ti 
Patastsarengh PE2 600 UK. 5 pape Eo RYE Erato 





_TalesFan: +4440 1793990923 |} FToL or Fax: +44-1903-324516 


GUARDIAN Wepre, 
December ee 























The Graduate School 
in Science, Engineering 
& Medicine (GSSEM) 


Tho Graduuto School ix rasponsiblu far ull acionce and 
modicine-based education nnd ruatnrch troining at th 
University of Manchwster. It hns over 1,300 graduate atudeny 
and 1,800 acadomic staff, many of whom are at the forefront ¢ 
scientific research and have an internntional reputation in they 
own fick. 

In tho last research exercise by the Gravarnmont's officis 
fundlag council (HEFCE) tha mqjarity of owe units were rated 4 
or 6, indicating reaonrch of outstanding national gr 
international quatity. 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


*Splitting of the atom firal achioved hore by Ernest Rutherford 
© World's first atnred-program vlectrunic computer 
©World's largest atcerable radio telescope Luilt at Jodrell Bank |: 
* Pioneering work in neurosurgory by Sir Jeffrey Joffereon 
*Pioncering work in hip reptacomont treatnont by Sir John Chamlg 
*In vitro fertilisation made possible by Sir Patrick Steptoe 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GRADUATES 


¢ Biological Sciencos*® Materials Sclancoa Dentistry 


*Chemlstry *Mathematics and Statistics *Medical Sciences 
eComputer Scienca *Pharmaceutical Sciences »Nursing Studies }j 






















*Engineering *Physies and Astronomy  *Belinvioural Scene 
eGeangraphy ¢Paychology ® Surgical Sciences 
®Gealogy ® Radio Astrnnoiny ®Cancer Studies 


* History uf Seienea, Technology ail Medicine 
*Policy Research in Engineering. Scignee and ‘Teehnology 


CAREER BENEFITS FROM THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


*Interdisciplinary opportimities for training and research 
*eOrientntion coursy for al aew atudents 
eTraining progruume hy profesaianal, niauagement 
vad tuchnicol skill 
*Enylish language support 
For further detaila contact: The GSSEM Offices, Roscoe 
Bullding, Univeesity of Maucheaster, Oxfard Road, 
Manchester M18 §PL UK Tol: +44 (01 160 275 3882 
Fax: +44 10) 161 275 40-12. 


Use your iniornaiional rollof nnd development 
exparionco Ina dynamic charity environment. 


Emergency Advisor 
Central London 


Thr new post. based mom intend eave sit 
te preside sprouse input an pehey and uperasonil 


avereas. In ehis rake you will dew lap puiddelines on bet 
PRC UW MTHET ci y Aina, review: sappt tie 
dpater preparcdliess propramutte 


c£2 1,500 } 


provute aperationdl ; 


aalvsce i Desh 6 Ulices ans puticulir emergency sieuarioas | 
and fine wath other agencies working in the emenemy | 


fwht Phere will he a requiiiment far c 
overseas tntvel for asseviitcnt, — plunning and 
Monituing/evataation of apeutuary thh wlll laude 
vinting canflict zones. 


You aust: have five year’ experience da internation | 
relief arnt developmen work, imluding ewu years tee : 


field in emergency response umayeinent, Experience 
programe planning, a knowledge of” che internstiond 
emergency response system invelving governments, 
aud NGO's, strong analytical skills and the abiity © 
bmige berween policy makers and practitioners, st ay 
essential, 


Please write, enclosing a full CV, a UK canted 
telophone numbor and quoting ref: 397/CAG tt 
Personnel Division, British Rod Cross, 9 Grosveans 
Crescont, London SW1X 7EJ. 

Closing date for applications: R January 1996. 

As a temporary measure wa are raptying 
candidates who are seloctad for interview only. 
you do not bear ftom us within 8 weoks we ron 
you have been unsuccessfll. 


British Red Cross 


25 yerrs of caring for people in crisis 







EDITORIAL SKIS = |: 


Certificated, wellrecognised distancr lew pina svourses tt 
editing and proof reading. Plenty of aivice aud help fom 

experienced and caring Uiturs. Advanced uslitorial courwes sft 

Enetish granmunar courses ale. available. 
For frev infin mation pack ceutact : 
CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 Souther ohay West | 
Exeter, Devon, EXE WIG nygtanel 
Telephone 61302 4199-188; fax G18 498008 
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Feailve party almosphere combined 
Tralitional English Christuias Fou 
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CHRISTMAS IN 
LONDON 








with Intensive English course. 





THE UNIVERSITY 

















and good full board OF BIRMINGHAM 
accommodation. 
£950 Inclusive for } week {IEALTH SERVICES MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
Oras WOLBecues CHAIR OF HEALTH ECONOMICS 
London, N12 OJL 





Applications are Invited for this Chalr, eatablished with support from ihe 
Weat Midianda Raglan Haalth Authortty, ta develop a new facility In 
health economics and health services regearch. Tho Chalr, lodated In 
| the Heath Services Management Centre in the School of Publle Policy, 
} i also pari of Ihe developing collaboration between the Cenira and tha 
Univeralty Depariments of General Practice and Public Heath and 
Enpldemlslegy. 











Tel: +44 181 343 3324 


TEFL DIPLOMA: 


(courses by Distance and 


The alm of the health economics faaillly Is to provide advice t 
Audio method) cand a oe is 


managera and daclaion makara within the taglon, to offer guidance lo 


and Dip. TEFL (ESP) - teach ne. and to — & programme of nk and anes 
a oft ral flasks pereon appeintad will be to recruil a taam 
eee er staff of up to aight people fo carry out thesa functions. Applications are, 
ic therefore, sought from sconomlate with @ track record in raagarch and 
Prospectus/Ragistratian: teaching and with the Intareat and ability to develap this naw facitily. 
ILC, 12 Rutland Square, The post !s for five years In tho firet instance, 
burgh EH1 ’ | Furiher paniculars may ba obtained from Mr P J F Scalt, Director of 
ay 00 aa oan Daa Slatfing Services, The Univeraily of Birmingham, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham B15 2TT, Telephone 0121 414 6478 or Fax 0121 414 
7043. E-mailiz.e.undenvood @bham.ac.uk 


The closing date for appiloatione le Friday 191h January 1996. 


Advertisements Working towards equal opportunities. 
kis a condition af acceptance of 
advertipement orders inat ha 
proprietors of The Guardian Weakly 
do not quarantes the inserlign of 
any particular advertigemant on a 
specified date, or at all, adhough 
every offorl will be made ta meal 
the wishes of aciverilaars: turther 
they do not accapt laiblhty for any 
loss or damage caused Oy an arror 
or Inaccuracy In the printing or 
fon-appearance ot any 
advertisement, They also reserve 
the righl lo clasaity corm, any 
Advertisement, adit cr dalsta any 


Tivo Urttrevralty (8 at ceed Chatty which exdats (0 advanod ‘caring 'o the highns lawol for ie 
ne Se hee ener eee 


- UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


MSc in Development 
“ase” Administration and Planning 


This course, laught by a multinational and experienced staff, in onc of 
the lop research universities iu the Uk, recruits men and women from } 
many cormtries to stucly 

@ the nature and theurles of development 

@ the principles and techniques of planning 
AlOUgh every aclvartserint ts @ the problems and sbills of admintstratian 
Carefully checked, oc. ssenally 
Mstakhos do occur We therulore 
aSh advartisars (OQ assist 5 By 
checking thal advartlsemants 
Caretully atid advina US mmpietioimly 
should an anror oGcur, Wa regret 
that we cannet accept 
responsiblity tor nore than OnE 
INCORRECT Ingacion and thal ne 
tepublication will O&% graniud mn the 
Case Of typoyraplucal ot tuner 
changes which de vat altace, ihe 
value of the advertisement 


TheQu 
Weekiy 


It ly destpned spe ifically tor 
@ those already invalsed in planning Jevelupment stratusghes, 
@ these currently working for NeOs it the des elopinent 
tield; 
@ those planning a career i development 
Further information and application forms: 
Miss Zaheda Anwar, School for Palicy Studles, Block F- § 
Woodland Road, Bristle! BS8 ITN. 
Tel: (0117) 928 8504; Fax: 10117) 928 8578; 
e-mail: Zaheda.Auwar@bristol.ac.uk 


An international ¢ Centre for Educallon and Research 


perb oof he aap eht of nerpeiey PRpTATRt CAR HIRE 

















THE CAR HIRE SPECIALISTS MARTINS FREE 24 HOUR PERSONAL 
CLIENTS FROM OVER 100 COUNTRIES --Sej4vivs— COURIER DELIVERY* 





Group Model 7 days 14days 2ldaya 28 daya+ 
A Polo 1.1 105 193 2x) a9 
B Golf 14 140 2 470 uz 
Cc Golf Estate 1.8 165 304 455 528 
-£E Passat Saloon 1.8 180 331 497 576 
El Aud] Ad 1.8 ae 215 398 593° 683 
F Passat Estate L8.. . 185 0. 511 692 
W Golf Gil 23 410 614 712 


Care under 6 months old - rates Inclusive VAT, cow mee and Lae meleage, Full RAC and Wiodscreen cover: 


_ ‘Tel: +44 1256 24448 "Fax + +44 1256 843035 
‘applicable to de ica Heteoe sou! Gatwick only 


Ouy rates are inclusive of VAT, * 





pg er Ps 
Pei TET] ay i 


: or new = 

: ; AA membership and meet 
_ HIRE QUALITY, LOWER PRICES Mmmeshipsad nent, 
" “wm OFFICES AT ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS AND 35 MORE THROUAHOUT THE UK. Se | WEEKLY . DAILY 7+ 
“WL FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES4IO HIDDEN EXTHAS il BRAND NEW VEHICLES PANDAY . ar 130 
Mi FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE Wl HUGE DISCOUNTS FOR EXPATS Conumncares , 
PLEASE i EPHONE OF FAX THE NUNBERS BELOW FIRSTA/CORSA (800 = 14.00 
OR WRITETO THE ADDRESS SHOWN MICRA/UNO =, 112.00 18,00 


BSCORT/ASTRA | 140.00 ° 20,00 
MONDPO/PRIMERA $854.00 22.00 
TSEATERS " | 31500 "45,00 
“RANGE ROVERS 625.00 75.0. 


____ TELEPHONE FACILE 
+44 (0) 1494 4a2110: +44 (0) 1494 474732, {. 


. TH use, dupbenDEM naw, Wt WYCONEE, 
FIY OAR hema a fun Eoin PIS BUT ROLAND 





ever 
REARS ALOU 
Group Acee 0 ‘week 7 Day eprvice, 
£109 per 
" Collection from: ot Tenmiinal a Flexibte ee. <4 
Tel +44 16) 498 8186 Fax +44 161 4971934 
Almart Seif Drive (Mor) Lid.," Station Approach, Heald Green| | 
Cheadle 8K8 3GH, England 


yer HONE)-11 44. 1843 853398 
_ PAX 00 Ww 1342 6092) 1 ; 



















APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 23 


Community Water Project 
Rwanda 


Following more than two yaare of emergency aseletance to the Great Lakes 
region, the Britiah Red Cross is now looklg to eupport longer term 
rehabilitation activities inalde Awanda. 


Woe are currently seaking to recrult two Individuals with good spoken French 
to Implement a community based water rehabilitation programme in 
Gitarama Prefecture. The poste will form part of a larger International Red 
Cores delagation based in Gltarama Town. 


Project Manager - 


Social Advisor 
£21 368pa 


Community mobilisation and invealventent in the cehabitagion and miaantenance of loral wacer 
supplics will be eertial tu the project's longer term success. The Project Manager's cask will be 
te initiate community bawd sctivuies which ensures such nvolveniers. Laising with 1 ine 
Ministry persyimel, focal) Gevenunent anthonties and conuninity represematives, cle Project 
Manager will ultisnatcly be the strategist in the field. The pust requires uy backyrmmd in 
commitany health, education or sycial dyvelapmient and as vase two year experience uf 
nunaging community development projects in Aftica. Expericnee in community ndbilsaion ard 
fcilnation, particularly in the water or heakth sever, would be an advantage, Proven liaiaun, tein 
Inahageinent, reporting and adniinivranve skills are alsa neecvary. Ref PM. 


Civil/Water Engineer - 


Technical Advisor 
£19,230pa 


Liang with commeeeparts fun the Mistry of Publis Works, che Tet bial Advisor's role walt 
by to ensure that the dest and imiplementaien of rebabilieatien activins Meet teepuble gnd 
appropriate standart With a backgrawind in ivi ar environmental health vhgaec tig. the pot 
oiitls at least wwe year espenence working an ccunmmnigy Dawe cuirat water supply pregects, 
in developing countnes. hamahamy of merhotolagies of communuey ielaleaient would by an 


alaunges Ret WSEM 


Tih post are te comme on Reber Pee. fer gb inenth: ported At cutra tive bogies 
Pakage inehigies ¢o weeks angi heave, aecemimendatigd totkpoort., Ads aan amer rsnees 
Biggape ainda daily allayeain eens 

Please send a detailed ev and covering letter quoting appropriate reference tu: 
Uitecnational Porsonnel Section, Uritish Red Cross, 9 Grosvenor Crescent, Londin 
SWIX 7Ej. Closing dare: 3 Janntary 1995. Interview dare: 11 January 1995. 


British Red Cross 


#25 years of caring for people in crisis 


CLASSIFIED 











eet] te Or Na Mn tad ee Ot Se 


“404 (0) 1734 442092 


ncaanG, AGS GDB. raws444 [O) 1754 bOGB205 


NEW CARS: OLD PRICES 
HEATHROW/GATWICK. 


* Personal meel & greet service 
* Discounts for 





















Laas eee ee 0a) OPA 


Ores a Ores Se ee PON PULL GG TALS 
WEMLOT YOUR ELIF AAD TOU CONTINUE: TOUT. GUANLT waitHiodT OLL AWS. 


rae ARO OSE GL RSoe ord Ba 






ROVER METRO 
FORD FIESTA 


FORD msoonT 14° 
rowan 214 2105 


FoR) mO0AT 1.9 parare 2120 | 


_~ * Full 24 he AA & RAC cover 
* Visa/Access accepted 

5a Mondow, Getahalng, Survey. 
GU7 3HT UK v 

Tel +44 1463 860046 
Fax +44 1488 860187 





-RovIR 416 4218' - kK130 























POPESWOO 
' OULF DRIVE 

: 's benobin Drive at Heubrow and. 

eo. ad old Vehielee, Pall Insurance, 


_ AA Cover. Bren Delivery 5 
: On “ae 


(FLOWERS BY POST 









. Ail year round . ' "@ New Vebiglesar safc Guwkk.  : 
J. 12 Camationa £9.60, 18 £12.28, 24 a birminghers, or : 
217.00. 12 Cametions and 25 keoeecens ns 
£17.00: 26 Pregsias £10.00.’ T| @ alt Motel avalible } ; 
_ Cantallons'and 25 Fraas'38 £23.60: . : os ska . 


' ee 


Tek 444 1461 63052 CC's 
Fors +44 1481 66012": 


| LONDON HOTELS 


. LONBON TOURIST FLATS . 
J. (Wimbledon) 








. equipped, £ 
aed ori elze ahd seaacn, 
2 ee wraaka adnimum: 





tte 274 a184a0. 
Han +44 iaiia7t Str? 


wanders. «| |. 
i TT a ralnee livervod| Nerehaner 
(State which brovhure'rpquired) 


5 bmi Staion, 1a0-Ea20/Weok, Mr 


icine Cg ‘ 
1.1, ia bony wo ; 
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_ | Drought hits 
¥ | Spain’s olives 


24 FEATURES 
Volunteers for a 
leisure America 








Cash fora 
load of old 
rubbish 









RENCG onion men were a 
feature of my 1950s child- 


FEATURES 25 


; ee Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


in English is a much greater Trewacli- 


cap than in football or rugby. 


hood. What's happened to them? 
HE OLIVE is hardy, used to 
the harsheat climes, but after 
five years of drought Spain's 
olive groves are in distreay, This 
year’s harvest will be down by 
about 50 per cent; and, as a re- 
sult, the price of ulive oi] has 
risen sharply. The human and 


Consumerism? Who needs it? Walter Schwarz on 
a growing trend of people opting for cheerful austerity 






HE ONION sellers hailed from 
the Roscoff region of Brittany. 
ey cume here during the autumn 
and winter because the British were 


said to pay more for their oni 
than the French, they 


ECYCLED newspapers, faith 

fully collected hy the public 
were until revenlly being secretly 
dumped in landfill rubbish tips by 
local suthurifies who vould not find 
a market for them. 


YNN KIDDER had two jobs | Vicki published Your Money Or 
— computer programming 
and teaching the piano. She 


and her husband earned $2,700 a 


On arrival, they 


Dominguez was a Wall Street 
hovels surrounded by 


stock analyst until he retired at 30 to 


Charles Miller brought 
cricket and football to Brazil fae 
early years of the century, and al- 
though cricket is li 
there is a street 
children which u 


Sado Panto, Brazil 


mountains of onions to be threacled 
gs. They were particu- 
arly numerous in Wales, where 
they were often called Sioni Winwns 
Johnny Onions). Some still come 
few in number, — Eryl 


Now they are so valuable thieves 


teach others to follow him. “It 
are stvaling them from recycling 


struck a chord in all sorts of people 
— fron) yuppies to people on wel 
fare — who felt they weren't manag: 
ing money or getting value for 
things. After all, Uhese are old Amer- 
ican values: good use of money, 





economic toll in areas depen- 
dent on the crop is brutal. 

In the Andalusian province of 
Jaen, which produces 40 per 
cent of the national output, and 
where agricultural workers de- 
pend on the olive harvest to clock 


month, but they were too busy tu be 
happy. Lynn wanted to play her 
piano, net teach it. So they taok a 
course in Voluntary Simplicity (¥5). 
They learned how fo cut their 
spending aud enhance their sav- 
ings. After four years of VS, they 


This rags to riches tale for old 
newspapers is part of a new and 
complex world of recycling. 

Newspapers are suddenly valu- 





HY does my stubble grow 
faster when I travel by 


ESEARCH carried aut 








nble because a mill has opened in 
Kent and demand exceeds supply, 
but as one market prospers glass, 
plastics and metals are on another 


up enough working days to qual- 
ial rural subsidy, 
been handed ott, 
The Asociacién Agraria 
Jovenes Agricultores, (AAJA) 
a young farmers' organisation, 
puts the losaes so far at 215 bil- 
lion pesetas (§ 1.8 billion), cen- 
tred in Andalusia but also in 
Castille and Extremadura. The 
olive accounts for a quarter of 


good bargains, and lack of osten- 
tation. Addictive mass consumerism 
didi't come in until the late forties.” 
He found mothers were the first 
to see that $10 earned wasn’t worth 
an hour less with their children. 
"Even litile kids learned that an 
hour more with Mom was worth 
up $1é-worth of gadgets.” 
With many homilies a 
sling of jargon, Dominguez taught 


Crossover Point (CP): 
they gave up all their jobs and 
joined the new leisured class. 

David Heitimiller and Jacques 
Blix had reached a pinnacle of luxu- 
rious living in their late thirties. “We 
wore suits every day and I had a 
whole set of those little ties,” 
Jacques told the VS support group | giving 
in Seattle they attend every furt- 





HERE cun [ find reeord- 
ings of the Internationale 
and the Sovict national anthem? 
In Milton Keynes, the biggest re 
cycling project in the country, rub- 
bish of the new city of 200,000 
people is the feed stock of a factory 
with 35 employees who are trying to 
make sense uf this fast growing 


THE British Library National 
und Archive, 29 Exhibition 
Road, London SW7 2AS, Among 
more thau 1 million commercially- 
released dises — not to Inention 


shavings. As 
travelling by 
and it might 


Dry rot... The ol 


these ones in Andalusia a ral 


years of drought 


Autarctica has demonstrated 
that beard growth hastens during 
expectancy of sexual activitv. This 
was clearly shown in research work- 
ers when returning from Antarelica 
to Australia and New Zealantl using 
weighed measurements of bearc 
aresult, it is likely that 
plane is a red herring, 
be preferable if this 


edition of the weekly is nat shown to 
the wife of the person who posed 
the Ean alee — john Miller, 
cousullant psychiatrist, New La ; 
NSW. Australia aoe 


night. They had a new Audi 5000, a 
new Jeep Cherokee and a boat on 
the lake, and went skiing abroad 
every year, but “telt insecure and 


The crisis hit as Spain was try- 
gto modernise sea kataare 
and improve its market share 
with better presentation and an 
image encouraging consumer 
awareness of the henefits of the 
Mediterranean diet. 


60,000 lhwurs of unpublished tape 
recordings and thousands of rare 
78s and cylinders — we have virtu- 
ally every national anthem, — Chas 
de Whalley, British Library 


the southern region's icultural 
production and for 6 aa at 
national level. The Spanish crop 
averages 550.000 tonnes of oil, 
worth 210 billion pesetas a year 
to the atate. This year it could be 
4s low as 210,000 tonnes. 


pening,” says Juan Molina of the 
AAJA. “If the drought carries on 
for another year we will be ina 


The drought, the worst this 
century, is one of the reasons he- 
hind a warning in a regional gov- 


his students how to enhance their 
savings until they reached FI and 
then five off the interest. He insists 
that no complex invesiment strate 
gies are needed: “We encourage 
people to save, not to speculate.” 
The apprentice downsizer's first 


Key to its success is the parlicipa- 
tion of 80 per cent of the population 
who sort their rubbish intu three 
separile boxes for weekly collec 
tion. Gill King, the city’s recycling 
officer, says Uhe berough council 


RAS 8 Yow 
David's firm began making people emeesig e s * i. a 


redundant. So they signed up for HE Red Army Ensemble, cun- 








47¥ DID humans migrate 


the same course that Lynn went to 
— the New Ruarl Map Foundation, 
which teaches VS and FI (financial 


In Spain, the price of a litre of 
olive oil has risen 40 per cent in 
one year and the government has 


staked €6.5 million on the project ducted by Boris Alexanilrov: re 
and built a facility with a capacity to 


reeyele 100,000 funnies of material a 


RA + LPS SN ON 


Cry freedom : ‘ 


Spain has 167 million olive 
frees; 21 per cent of the world 
total spread over 2,1 million hec- 


ernment report that Andalusians 
may have to start emigrating 
again in search of work, 


from the warm 
orial Africa, 





task is: “Find out how much money 
you have earned in your life and 





Russian/Slavic songs, inclucling the 


th of equat- 
where they are said 


to have evolved, to northern 
areas where winters are cold? 


compare it with assets and liabilities 
now.” Step 2 is to work out your net 
hourly wage and keep track of 


independence) in nine punishing isan ht a ava 
se the production and 


commercialisation subsidy, 


v al anthem, in the kate 
1900s on the Vox label. Their acl- 
dress is/was Vox Pr 


tares. The country is the world's 
higgest producer of olive oil, with 
40 per cent of world and 10 per 


year. In five years it must he self 
sufficient and repaying: the loan. 
The problem for Ms King is lack 


The Spanish agriculture min- 
istry has channelled emergency 
aid to drought-stricken areas and 


frustration many people feel at living in the material world 


ps 
Now they, too, have left their 


a more demanding intention of liv- | hours per year more than their 


HE answer is ubvious Uhongh 
Perhaps not to a Sydneysider): 
to escape the heat. Andrew Milner 
Melbourne, Austratia. 


every cent of expenditure. Students 
are told al this stage to ask: “Did | 
get fulfilment, satisfaction or value 
in proportion to life-energy spent? 
How might expenditure change if | 
didn't have to work? Learn to 
choose quality of life over standard 


jobs, live in a small house on the 
interest: from their $300,000 nest- 
egg — less than a third of the 
income they had before ~ and do 
only voluntary work. 

The mood al the support group 
meeting was light, even triumphant 


which stands at 142 ecus 

($1 10) per 100 kilos. Producers 
fear price rises will alienate con- 
stumers, ni will opt for cheaper 


ew York, NY IUL7, USA Code: 


points to the olive trees’ resis- STPL 515,090. Ha 


tance as a source of opti s 
“The olive indus arte 
and is suffering, 
basic characteristic is its hardi- 
ness — a wet autumn is all we 


cent of European sales. Much of 
the Spanish production is bought 
b Italian companies and labelled 
Produce of Italy” — a legacy of 
the Franco days when Spanish 
products were embargoed. 


of stability. She coukd geet £100 a ton 
on the spot market for ler newspa- 
per now that demand has picked up 
hin continues lo sell it to a will for 
X40. In the lean limes (hey were gi 
ing her the same price when the 


ing with balance in order to find a 
life of greater purpose, fulfilment 
and satisfaction. You don't just go 
down to the coffee house and hang 
about with other prime-of-life slack- 
ers. Through simple living you're 


France, and that the majority of Ppy hunting! — 


Americans say they get 
minutes less sleep than they shuld. 

Refugees from such toil find tile 
better on the other side. Charlene 


try has suffered, | radio, Victoria, BC, Cana 





“It is very unusual to see olive 


trees shrivel up but that is hap- E ARE told that the Britis 





n |ANy answers? 


ERE any undercover 
German agents caught in 
n during the last war? If ao, 
what happened to them? — Aya 
Oxford, Whitehaven, Cumbria 


spol markel price was C5. need,” said a ministry epeciafiat. 
She says: “The key to success mt 
reeyeling is having a steady flow io 
and oul of fhe factory, to keep faith 
with the public and provide ra¥ 
niaterials fur factories and mills.” 
Plasties aren growth area but 
here prices fluctuate wildly too. “ht 
sounds daft but the eatton crop has 


MacMahon wrote in Seatlle’s Sin- 
ple Living Newsletter. “When you 
simplify your life yuu do fewer Cor 
none) of the things you don't like tu 
do and more of the things you enjoy. 
And you seek out and nurture only 


aclually dropping in: to communily, 
to family, to relationships.” 

A spate of books followed about 
the stress that leads people to opt 
oul. The Overworked American, by 
the Harvard economics professor, 
Juliet Schor, quoled surveys show- 
ing the workload for employed 


of living, It's cool." 

The advice is buy what you need 
and don't go “shopping”; service 
your applinnees, do it yourself, buy 
in bulk in sales — provided it's 
something you really need or want: 
buy used. Don't go into debt on 
credit cards; walk and cycle. 


because Jacques and David had just 
been featured in Esquire and the 
New York Times. VS had been put 
on the mainstream map. 

Arnie Anfinson, the host, is a 
lithe and agile 78&year-okt who 
spends much of his time on the In- 
ternet and e-mail, networking VS. 


gave the world th 

of cricket, soccer aha 6 

only soccer has been 

widely taken up in those coun- 

tries that were not part of the 
Why? 


Letter from Guyana Emma Beath 


Liquidity problem 


HE LOCAL education super- 


= 


ra and we piled in among the 


The river took on a more interest- 


whieh enhance your life. This is not : 
oa : ing aspect from our higher vantage 


N ARGENTINE cri 
aboul cleprivalion — this Is about cricketer sug- 


OES a novel or short story 
written in the second person 
exist? — David Craig, Bromsgrove 
——— _ 


mothers has risen 165 per cent in 25 


Dominguez predicts that a less 
years, that Americans work 420 


consumerist future will restore a 
sense of community. As the move- 
ment spreads there will be more 


He was a mneteorologist with United 
Airlines until he upgraded his sav- 
ings. sold his house to his daughter 
and rented hack the ground floor. 


] hadn't banked on the journey 
being quite so long, due to the slow 
speed of the 55hp engine, and, 
heyond the dark bush, boring. 


gested that, unlike rugby and 
ball, cricket never caught on in 
ting because it is very much a 
A considerable 


point, and I noticed that the little 
trulli palnt shelters which dotted the 
edge of the river now contained the 
day's heart of palm sticks ready for 


failed in Chinn se flere is a Wo 
denn for polyester.” “Mal meats 
(he price af recyeled plastic bottles 


visor invited me for a day trip 
nearby — saw-illing 
€ reason for her trip 
Was unforiunate: the head teacher 





Answers should be 6-Mailled to 
kKy@ guardian.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/44171 -242-0985, or posted 


to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London ECiM 3HO. 


made ol polyester lies soared 
nivre than £100 a ton. 

‘The Millon Keynes people. & 
30,000 luns of material a year, can 
produce onfy a third of the m 
tu feed the recycling factory 
touts for business outside and takes 
in material from surrounding a 
thorities and industry. 

The problem is thal the cheape# 


people per houschold, more co- 
operation in repairing household 
goods, more car pools, tool sharing, 
"and women having lovely parties 


The main waterway that we 
joined was monotonous: the same 
spindly trees for mile after mile, 
with maybe two breaks in three 
hours oe : lonesome build- 
ing and 4 couple of Amerindi 
paddling their canoes. Pa 


arrived, so felt disinclined to look 
around. In any case, 


Then began a life of cheerful auster- 
ity on less than $300 a month. 
Outsicle the back door he breeds 
worms for his garden, feeding them 
with kitchen waste. His clothes are | for exchanging clothes”. 
second-hand. "My emphasis is not . 
saving money but spending respor- 
sibly for the environment. I eat to 


amount of the time on the field is 
spent discussing field placing, 
i the previous over. 
Lack of ability to chat to teanunates 


collection by the canning company. 
All foo soon our hosts arrived at 
their staging post for the night and 
our tow abruptly ended. As the boat- 
inen inade renewed but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to bring life back into 


of the school there and a former col- 
fague of mite, is prone, 
of the local Amerindian 
drinking large amounts 
Possible, and always at 
f the month when the 
salaries have arrived, 

. Unfortunately, he had collected not 
nly his own salary on this occasion, 


More for less in Britain 


thing, I calculate how many 
hours doing the jobs I like least 
it would take to raise its cust, 
and usually it would be cheapcr 
in time and more satisfying to 
make than buy. Or the answer is 
— do without. Money now 


IX years ago I made a deal 
with myself: 1 would work for 
the money to pay for time off, to 
live as I wanted in that off-time; 
and not as I did before, live to 


Betsy Taylor, head of the wealthy 
Merck Family Foundation, is a keen 
supporter of the movement, Last 
summer she summoned intellectu- 
als and officials to meet downshift- 


The newly leisured call them- the business | quitoes as 


We shivered in our flimsy par 
Sear: our killer whale pais: Baad 
wearing a short silver skirt and top 
with bare midriff. But there was no 
thought of retreat as the female 
killer began to move inshore, some- 
limes on her side to give herself a 
shallower draught. With mounting 
excitement we watched her moving 
- around the rocks and kelp near the 

weaners, then suddenly she had 
one in her mouth. She moved along 
the shore with it, two or.three times 
serra it go as she took bites out of 


ut also those of all his staff. He 
Spent his in the usual way then fell 
own drunk in the road and imislaid 
or was relieved of the rest. Having 
*xlracted him from the hands of the 
sympathetic supervisor 
fo make a mercy dash to 
ose awaiting their meagre month- 
fash. As it was a holiday the fol 
ay, | accepted her offer. 
€ place is only about 27 miles 
€ road — the only one in 
= the ny — but the 
y weather, on top of 
“ars of neglect, made ft 


landfill in the country is next door 
in Bedfordshire, where all 
cyclable material can be dum 
£8 a tonne, The cost of sorting It 
-resale is £40 a tonne, so with trait 
port-costs.it is hard to persuade leas 
enlightened authorities to 
= of trying to 


Government's proposed 

landfill tax, which may add 50 pet 

cent to the cost, will help. 
But Gill King is looking 

contracts, Some markets are 

the steel cans Have om to 


equals time vouchers. So every- 
thing bought haa to be durable 
— nothing:can be discarded in 
less time than it truly cost. No 
cars, no fashion, credit cards, 
wasting hard-earned free time in 
seductive retall environments. 
Even when money is spent, it’s 
on an experience — say, 4 
theatre visit — as it seems better 


work and, in the snatched half- 
days off, consume. 

I’s riskier and tougher than 
the early retirement on savinga 
dividends that the US down- 
shifters on these pages have 

. awarded themselves. It’s also 
less puritan, less heroically 
absolute than the American way. 

average earnings capability 
in the UK would allow only a few 
the chance to reach a Seattle- 
style changeover point. You and 

I will never be among them, but 

=— right, I’m bloody 
ucky.- 


was soon completed, So we turned 


ing gurus in Washington at a 
around and began’ the homeward | Amerin 


conference called Redefining The 
American Dream. 

Taylor had commissioned a ran- 
dom sample of 800 Americans that 
showed 28 per cent had down- 
shifted — voluntarily cutting back 
Income over the last five years to 
reflect changes in priorities (85 per 
cent had upshifted). Eighty-two per .| The 
cent agreed that “we buy and con- 
sume far more than we need”, and 
ed up. | 88 per cent agreed that “protecting 
the environment will require most 
of us to make major changes in the 


selves downshifters. Nobody knows 
how many they are, or whether in- 
security, stress or ecological con- 
cern is their main motive. But Lynn 
Kidder is sure the movement is 
“spreading wildly, recognised as a 
smarter way to live. You make space 
in your life for what you really care 
about. How you do it is up to you.” 

Cecille Andrews has set up 300 
VS study groups in the Seattle 
three years, When she 
started, only five people turn 
“Now its never less than 175, and 
I'm lecturing all over America.” 


watched as a couple of 
dians arrived in their canoe 
ay’s harvest of heart of | about 
agent. I wondered | tire pe 
ng them, as is con 
when I calculated that they 
receiving less than 3p per stick 
— for which the whole manicole 
palin tréé has to be sacrificed — but 
was informed that 


ACQUARIE ISLAND, South 
Pacific: The sixties Party was 
to get underway, and the en- 
personnel of this small scientific 
station was involve 
flung sleet at the win 
of the daylight. Gathered inside the 
warn) mess were 
activists — we 
‘this was the | attired flower ¢ 


Solldarity prevailed, though; ‘and 
the contraband captain bailed us out 
again by fending us oue of his men 
and an engine to take us 


WAS beginning to doubt the 
Wisdom of coming on the trip as 
‘T calculated eight hours sitting | were 
ona hard bench in the cold for a 30- 
minute glimpse at a sawmill which 
was not even operating (it was a 
Sunday) when the dfiver an- 
nounced that he was unable to re- 
start the motor after stopping to 
collect some passengers en route, ° 

‘So paddles were dusted off and 


irdly and scantily 
children, musicians, 
reconstructions’ from 
three decades past. Suddenly word 
was received of killer whales in the 
‘climbed the steps 


Some friends got there firat; 
some were dispatched there by 
changes at work; some are about 


to join by choice. We all once bay, We hurriedly 


bleeding victim, then 


swept bdcktoretrieveit. 
"Now the big male came: swim- 
hg -purposefally. back’ into’ the 
cove towards the fedding cow who 
relinquistied her half-eaten meal as 
he arrived. He swallowed it in one 
and’ the two:-then headed 
tto sea, sidebyside, . | 
thin. minutes we were thaiving 
out to the sounds of the sikties, and 
the Killer whale expert resumed her. 


“sable as the on 

the village, en 
were not up to it. So we 
ga by tiver, which [ was 
ut as it offered me another 
t nity to-pass through: the 
~ bush, a wonderful stretch: of 
few miles upstream that res 


rean jungle should 


rated success by hectic activity 
and material prosperity. Now 
we're ashamed of our past 
naffness. According to a Morl 
‘poll, we're among the 20 per 
cent of Britons disillusioned _ 

‘| with the values of the consumer 
society. We want to say at the 
end that we lived a life, rather 


Hartlepool, Clevelan ; 

buyer but composting bins a 

made in Milton Keynes from 
__| from the factory. 

“We are beginning 
industries round here that 
materials and so we supply d 
their specification. That 
are going to make money. in i 


- we progressed slowly towards the 
next settlement a-few miles away, 
‘where we hoped te find someone 
or something to repair the engine, 
‘Then, as luck would have-it, a boat 
passed and responded fo our calls: 
It was a much ‘larger vessel, with 
three outboard engines and a cargo 
contraband - petrol': ‘from | that 
‘Venezuela. Our boat was hitched to 


Shack, high on a 


ig, fable, simpl 
in a hig, comfor simple Garden Cove. Sev: 


house in suburban Seattle, Joe 
Dominguez runs the New Road 
Map Foundation with his star ex- 
pupil, Vicki Robin. Dominguez has 
become the downsizers guru. M 
than 3,000 had taken his course on . 
Transforming Your Relationship | Elgin’s book, Voluntary Simplicity. 
Elgin wrote: “The objective is not 
dence before. he: and | dogmatically to live with less, but is. 


now it " ni and the 
incon was high in the sky. 
bush of the last leg oe 
"was even more sple 
than usual, lit as It was by the moon 
from above, and the halogei -car 
g' Off ‘the engine 
J thanked the greml 
put a spanner ih the engine'a 
ved back weary but exhilarated, 


knoll overlooking 
eral killers were 
close in, ‘Large black 
water a8 a pair cruis 
their black ‘and white 
‘visible beneath the ruf 
‘the clear Hide water. Sea birds flew |~ 
anticipating a meal. A | 


Seals played tn the waves, 


Because my deal changed 
every perception. It simplified 
ing. There aren’t many 

spare thinutes in the working 

day for consumption, and in the 

off-duty periods, any desire to 

consume has much decreased. 

Ia your purchase really neces- | 
‘gary? Any time I fancy some- | 


The VS movement’s ideological 
roots go back to Thoreau’s idyllic 
account of life by Walden Pond, but 
the present momentum began with 
the 1992 launch of the first Lifestyle 
Movement in -response to Duane 


fe 





Sour “toa from below. | th 
eving Finan: 


Abba lookalike. 





mited to expats, 
game played by 
ses a broomstick 
as a bat and an enipty can of cook- 
ing oil as a wicket. — John Milion, 
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Now is the winter of our Ken | Second time lucky for Hirst 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


TS ABOUT the right time of 

year for Kenneth Branagh’s In 

The Bleak Midwinter. This 
cheerful and, in the end, sentimen- 
tal comedy about a troupe of ill- 
assorted thespians attempting 
Hanilet in a dank Victorian church 
hall is probably the nearest we'll get 
to an all-Britis Yuletide attraction. 

Branagh wrote the film as well as 
directing it, and he clearly knows 
his subject —- anyone who has been 
anywhere near a stage will recog- 
nise many of these characters, 
though it is questionable whether 
they relate to the world at large. 

In the end, it doesn't matter all 
that much. This is about the 
lespised luvvies, and they are very 
enlertainingly painted as absurd 
creatures who still manage heroic 
things and generally add more light 
than darkness to the human condi- 
lion. [t seems quite appropriate that 
the village in which they arrive is 
callec| Hope. It springs eternal. 

The producer and Harnlet is 
Michael Maloney‘s Joe Harper, who 
has been rejected by bath Holly- 
wood and his girl. But he is deter 
mined, egged on by his agent (Joan 
Collins}, to lick his assembled 
eccentrics, unused to the Bard, into 
some sort of shape. 

kt seems a doubtful enterprise, es- 
pecially since he is not quite sure 
why he’s doing it and since his com- 
pany includes whingeing veterans, 
inalequate ingénus, dotty no-hopers 
and chancers. The point is that, ulti- 
mately, they get the play on the rails 
and their efforts go straight into 
their audiences’ hearts, Even the 
crass Hollywood agent {lennifer 
Saunders), scouting in the area, is 
bowled over. 

Well, that would be a fine thing. 
Even more so if such a trinniph over 
adversity resulted in the sudden 
working out of all romantic or fam- 
ilial entanglements. It's only Bran 
agh’s determination to dot the i's 
and cross the t's as sentimentally as 
possible that pushes the film into 
mere confection. 

Elsewhere, il promises better, 


being both slirewdly written and 
well played. There isn't a real weak- 
ness in the cast, Branagh’s direction 
does not linger long enough to criti- 
cise unduly and the decision to 
make the film in black and white 
benefits fram Roger Lanser’s under- 
stancling of what that can achieve. 

Nancy Meckler’s British film 
Sister My Sister has been hanging 
around a long time without a distrib- 
utor, presumably because of its the- 
atrical origins. It has taken excellent 
American reviews to persuade any- 
one in Britain to show it. 

Yet this adaptation by Wendy 
Kesselman of her own play, My Sis- 
ter In This House, is formidably or- 
chestrated and acted cinema of 
alniost stifling intensily. 

Set in 1930s provincial France, it’s 
about two sibling domestics who 
binadily murder their employer, 
with Jodhi May and Joely Richard- 
son as the sisters, maids to the 
grotesque Madame Danzon (Julie 
Walters} and her spiteful dauglier 
(Sophie Thursfield). 


ECKLER, an experienced 

theatre director making 

her film debut, paints the 
sisters’ lives, holed up in the attic of 
an unfriendly house, as quietly des- 
perate. It's easy to comprehend 
them turning first ta erotic passion 
and then murderous revenge. What 
might have been overblown and 
stagy is rarely 30, though il is acca- 
sionally awkward. 

May aud Richardson prove more 
than equal to difficult tasks, combin- 
ing loneliness, ignorance, vulnera- 
bility and heightening sexuality in 
equal measure. Meckler's study of 
repression and its grim results 
seldom wavers, 

Last Christmas, a Disney film 
called The Santa Clause swent all 
before it al the American box of- 
fice. This Christmas, it aims to do 
exactly (he same in Britain. The 
lead actor is Tim Allen, star of 
Home Improvement on TV. He 
plays a divorced salesman whose 
12-year-old son doesn't want to stay 
with dad during the festive season, 
but who gets positively carried 
away when Father Christinas falls 
off the roof and dad, in picking up 


his card, is obliged by the Santa 
clause to substitute for him. 

Allen is not a very funny man, 
and the film has no more than the 
feeblest of imaginations, but there 
are a few good moments to be had 
fram the script. 

Mare Rocco's Murder In The 
Firat is about a young lawyer's fight 
to get something done about the 
horrors of Alcatraz in the 1930s, 
The lawyer is Christian Slater, the 
victim he defends is Kevin Bacon's 
peity thief, who resorts to murder 
after regular beatings and three 
years in solitary, and the villain is 
Gary Oldman’s sadistic warden. 

The film is restless and thrusting 
in style as well as angry in tone, but 
it’s still a courtroom drama which 
depends on its performances for 
effect — Bacon, in particular, is 
iinpressive as lhe rebellious dumb 
ox of a prisoner. The problem is that 
this is so simple a case of right 
versua wrong that there is little 
room for the tension of argument. 

Jean Becker's Elisa is the story 
of a streetwise reform-school girl 
who goes in search of her father 
after her mother commits suicide, 
eventually finding him as the local 
drunk on a fisherman's island. But 
this is no sentimental journey. since 
the film is based on a Serge Gains- 
bourg song with vaguely incestuous 
undertones and the girl's motives 
appear lo extract a kind of sexual 
revenge for her mother’s death. 

Becker casis the beautiful 
Vanessa Paradis as the wild child. 
olten photographing her like the 
model she was. Bul her acting abil- 
ity is strictly limited, and Gérard 
Depardieu can only relapse into 
thumping near-parody as the alco- 
holic dad. 

Antonia Bird's Mad Love has 
Chris O'Donnell driving across 
America with his manic depressive 
lover, Drew Barrymore. He thinks 
she needs only to get away from her 
family; we know she's more than a 
little nuls. The film has becu cut 
and reshaped, apparently losing 
many of its more audacious mo- 
ments, but one has to say il's a 
pretty tepid first venture into Holly- 
wood from a British director of such 
great promise. 


Michael Ellison on 
the £20,000 winner 
of the Turner Prize 


AMIEN HIRST, who only 

scraped through A-level art, 
had his name preserved in the 
formaldehyde of history fast 
week when he won the £20,000 
Turner Prize, 

Hirst, aged 30, the manip- 
ulator of dead animals and 
leader of the movement that 
has made London the centre of 
the art world, had considered 
turning down his nomination for 
the award. 

“I hate all this stuff because 
the other three are friends and 
you can't compare once artist 
with another,” he said. “I’m sur- 
ptised by the award, because | 
didn’t think I'd done anything 
this year.” 

The judges took four hours to 
reach their decision on Britain’s 
leading modern art prize, and 
were understood to have fought 
over the relative merits of Hirst 
and Mona Hatoum, who 
produced a video of a journey 
through her internal organs. 

Nicholas Serota, director of 
the Tate Gallery and chairman of 
the judges, said: “The jury 
praised him for having created 
an extraordinary scries of ob- 
jects that have caught the public 
imagination. 

“The jury noted that Hirst's 
work exiends into the Jate 20th 
century tradition of art uhat 
deals with the issucs of life and 
death, and praised the thought- 
fulness of his approach.” 

Britain’s most famous artist 
was first shortlisted for the Tur- 
ner three years ago when a roiting 
cow’s head took the jury's fancy. 

This time it was an exhibition 
at the Serpentine Gallery, west 
London, which put Hirst on the 
front pages when an unemployed 
artist poured black ink inta 
Away From The Flock, a sheep 
pickled in formaldchyde. 

Inevitably Hirst stole the ilun- 
der from the other shortlisted 
artista — Hatoum, Mark 
Wallinger and Callim Innes — 


when the Turner exhibition | 
opened a month ago. The Tate | 
was unable to show his 
£140,000 Mother And Child | 
Divided for the first week, be - 
cause it was judged too danger. | 
ous (o put before the public, 

Extra work had to be done on 
the work, comprising a cowand | 
a calf cach cut in half length 
ways, hecause of feurs thatthe - 
glass cases for the two picces of 
calf might not be strong enough 
to contain the artist's signature | 
component of formaldehyde. 

Hirst, who made his name 
with The Physical impossibility | 
of Death In The Mind Of 
Someone Living, a 14ft tiger 
shark, is as celebrated for his 
bonhomie in Soho clubs as he is 
for his art. 


His friends include the rock |' 


star Dave Stewart, who was at | 
the awards dinner at the Tate, 
David Bowie, who was missing | 
because he is on tour, and the: 


actor Keith Allen, whe is starring | 


in # film clirected by Hirst. 

Brian Enu, the musician, 
record producer and visiting 
professor at the Royal College of 
Ari, presented the award to the 
artist, who was once rejected by 
Central St Martin’s School of Art 
and Design. 

Hirst has alse directed a video 
for Blur and a television com: 
mereial, and has curned his 
land to journatiym. 








Trained to thrii . . . Damon 
Albarn of Blar | a 





Time for the Blur to fly 


POP MUSIC 
Caroline Sullivan 


UNNY HOW age affects your 
perspective on things. For 15- 
year-old Vicky Lee and Lau- 
ren Kemple of Gloucester, the most 
exciting thing ever to happen in 
their city wasn't Fred and Rosemary 
West, buta recent Oasis concert. 
They love Blur even more, but 
worry that they've become too fa- 
mous. “You get all the teenyboppers 
now,” says Lauren, with a frosty 
glance at the trainee babes queue- 
ing to buy six styles of Blur T-shirt 
before the show. 
The teenyboppers are a con- 


“sequence of the London band 


having gone global this year. A 
number one albuin and single, sokl- 
out tours of Europe and Japan, a 
much-publicised rivalry with Oasis, 
and hey presto -—- kids who would 
have found them boringly indie two 
years ago now want to have Damon 
Albarn’s children. 

The mostly female fans adore 
Damon, bassist Alex James, gui 


tarist Graham Coxon and drummer 
Dave Rowntree so much that they 
willingly listen to the clarinet and 
airing ensemble that Blur mischie 
vously chose as support group 
(their renditions of chart-pop hits 
actually go down very well), In fact, 
they're so devoted that Jater, when 
Albarn sprays moutlifuls of beer at 
the crowd — cheers — the ones up 
front clamour to be soaked with 
Damon-spittle. 

But ‘twas not ever thus. Before 
their 1994 album, Parklife,. took 
them into the premier league, they 
were flagging student-favourites 
who hadn't had a real hit since 
1991's There's No Other Way. Park- 
life's keen pop edge and einphasis 
on Englishness, not te mention 
Albarn's fluffy looks, dramatically 
turned things around. This year’s 
CD, The Great Escape, is even big: 
ger. Hence, here they are, playing to 
le font Birmingham on a Saturday 
night. 4 

Two hours later, giddy; from 
strobe lights and Damon's, nasal 
bark, | can report that Blur gigs 
have changed little since. fame 


equue. Virtually the only difference 
is in the externats, Able to afford sei 
decoration now, they've gone to 
town, furnishing the stage with 
giant hamburgers, a fairground 
sideshow and a replica of the dome 
of St Paul's (the burgers are meant 
to refer to Blur’s distaste for Ameri- 
can culture, the fairground tu their 
fondness for Ye Olde English Sea- 


_ side. But St Paul’s?). 


Otherwise, they’re the same rea- 
sonably able group they always 
were, Albarn still capers about in 
his curiously unsexy way, sporting 
the usual slobbish football shirt ‘n’ 


ns. 

No, what's really changed is the 
size of the venues. Set lonse on a hig 
stage, Albarn uses every millimetre 
of it. sometimes jumping off into the 
audience, a habit that got him fined 
inTokyo. . , 

But he has more enthusiasin than 
musical genius. He sings very 
loudly, like a child, painfully strain- 
ing for high notes. So he’s most at 
home with terrace-chant numbers 
like Parklife and Girls & Boys, or 
big lighteraahoy ballads like The 
Universal. He's actually not a bad 
keyboard player, as he displays on a 
lush To The End. I j 

. Parklife and The Great. Escape 


are thoraughly minced during the 
lengthy show, Each number has i6 
awn special effect, ranging fon 
Damon on organ on Mr Robinsoo* 


Quanga to the hamburgers [evita ; 


ing on End O7 A Century. 

Despite ull the activity, though. 
there's something small. and ur 
arenadike about Blur, Their cuddly 
songs are mace tu he heard in 68 
clubs, with suitably scaled-dow 
hamburgers, not stadia. Albarn a0 
co conceivably feel the same Wa 
“Do you remember the Roller 
coaster tour [when they 
small halls supporting indie & ri 
The Jesus And Mary Chaiul? 
barn inquires. Not a peep of recos 
nition from the crowd — the tour 
had taken place in 1992, when most 
of them were too young to go aut a 
night. “Oh, it doesn’t matter thea, 
Damon sighs. - 

But if they do miss the days of 
intimate gigs and fans of thelr ow! 
age, they can console the ‘ 
with knowing that their succt*! 
may have wrought a small mrec. 
In the wheelchalr enclosure, ane 
boy started off by clapping er 
By the middle of the set, he. 
swaying in shis. chair, By the fe 
they came back for the 
encore, he was standing up...- - 
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Slaves to their rhythm 


Jo-Anne Goodwin 
discovers capoeira, a 
Brazilian martial dance 
that has captivated 
Europe and Hollywood 


ALTER VENDAS is just 

eight days out of Rio de 

Janeiro. He has heard 
about the capeetra hatizada on the 
radio, and has hurried to Jacksons 
Community Centre. On the face of 
it, north London is not much like 
Ipanema beach, but Walter is happy. 
Watching the capoeira is almost like 
being back home in Brazil. 

Capoeira is an art form born ont 
of the struggle against oppression. 
From the early 18 century, the 
Portuguese began shipping slaves 
from Angola in insnbeiras —~ floating 
tombs — to work on their plunt- 
alions in the New World. There 
capoeira develuped among the 
slaves. Based on the 2 golo dance of 
the Mucupe people of southern An- 
gola, il was first used as a disguise. 
Slaves were forbidden to fight on 
the grounds that valuable livestock 
inust not be damaged so arguments 
were settled via the medium of 
capoeira, a fight disguised as a 
dance. 

It grew out of an environment 
where punishment affen sunotnted 
to the loss of a hancl, where space 
was very confined, and where the 
arms were olten chained behind the 
back. Capoeira, with its use of kicks 
and leg sweeps ani reliance on bal- 
ance, agility and contrulled power, 
was the perfect vehicte to channel 
aggression. 

This cross hetween a dunce and a 
martial art grew in popularity, and in 
the 19th century was officially out- 
lawed. In 1878, the Rio chief of po- 
lve condemned it as a great “moral 
infirmity". After the abolition of slav- 
ery in 1888, capocira continued to be 
suppressed, anc it wasi't for another 
100 years that schools began to be 
established and the art form given 
proper recognition. 

Hugely popular in the US after 
the release of the film Only The 
Strong last year, which tuok the art 
form to Hollywoorl with suitably 
ludicrous results, capoeira now 
attracts a alrong European following. 








Capoeira, a Brazilian dance form, grew out of slavery in Brazil 


A cold Wednesday nigitt al the 
Dance Works studio, just off Oxford 
Street, sees London's gathering for 
their class with Master Ouaado, 
Dan Graham, an osteopathy stu- 
dent, has beet: studying capoeira for 
five years, "I was originally looking 
for a imartial urt, and this seemed 
like a bit of a juke, but once | saw it, 
I fell instantly in love.” 

As part of their training, students 
must learn not only the movement, 
but also to play the traditional in- 
struments that accompany capoeira, 
and to sing in Portuguese. Dan's 
master is from Maranhao, in the 
north of Brazil. He has been a 
capoeirista for 27 years, and a inas- 
ter for 17. English people are sur- 
prisingly good, he says. although 
they have to “re-educate" them- 
selves, 

Marcus Dos Santos and his part- 
ner Sylvia Bazzarelli established the 
London School of Capoeira eight 
years ago, Based at The Place, op- 
posite Euston Station, they teach 
more than 70 students, mainly Eng- 
lish, with a few émigré Brazilians 


A bat out of hell 


TELEVISION 
Nancy Banks-Smith 


HILDREN IN NEED 
(BBC1) were pretty darn 
thrilled. You could tell. Mr 
Major had given them an auto- 
graphed cricket bat to be auctioned. 
BRC allocated it a special num- 
ber so viewers would not jam the 
main switchboard: “Get ringing 
how!" 

Funnily enough, this bat had 
turned up the night before as a 
question on Have I Got News For 
You (BBC2). Unlike Barings Bank, 
Jeffrey Archer's first novel and Red 

» Sold for a pound each, a cricket 
bat autographed by John Major had 
falled to attract any hid at a charity 
auction, 

“The bat was worth quite a lot,” 
lan Hislop added scrupulously. “But 

reduced the value by signing it.” 

‘his bat is clearly a boon. Mr 
Major doesn’t have to refuse impor- 
tunate charities or ordet a gross of 


gnomes. He just sends out the 
boomeranging bat again. 

Wogan forgot the words of The 
Floral Dance, causing a momentary 
blip in the auld charm and a merci- 
ful cessation of song. Those who en- 
dured even unto the end of Children 
In Need were assured hy the effer- 
vescent Gaby Roslin: "Every penny 
made is counted.” Which sounds 
nearly as good as every penny is 
made to count, but doesn’t actually 
commit you to giving any away. 

This year’s exciting novelty was 
smell-o-vision, which involved pay- 
ing a pound to release several indis- 
tinguishable smells, somewhere 
between Jeyes fluid and I've-told- 
you-aboutthatgoat-before. Mike 
Todd Jnr, who had much of-his 
father's oomph, once tried to inter- 
est us in smelly films. You had to 
squeeze the arms of your seat. If 
you follow me. -. : 

: Bob Mortimer was bitten by a 
skunk: during a scra 

sequence, but tragically not-on film. 
So he missed immortality. by a 


inixed in. Both are masters, and 
their own mentor, Master Sombra, 
has flown over from Brazil to lake 
part in the big batizado. The event 
ranslates as "baplism”, and is an 
annual gritding of students. Sylvia is 
one of a new generation of women 
in capoeira. Almost half the stu- 
flents at The Place are women, and 
this mirrers the situation in Brazil, 
where the increasing involvement 
uf women is challenging capoeira's 
previously naclio image. 

In the lead up ta the hatizado, 
Master Sombra gives a class for 
those who are going to take part. 
Six or seven sludents take turns to 
play the instruments, the berimban, 
a metal-stringed bow, amplified by a 
hollow gourd, the pasdeire (tant 
buurine) and the afabaque or drum. 
The rhythm is slow and mesmeric. 
Students come out of the circle in 
twos, touch hands and begin to 
“play”. The dance is not choreo- 
graphed, and the “players” can 
choose from a range of over 500 pre- 
scribed movements. 

This (reedom allows an enor- 


whisker. Richard Whiteley, now the 
respected chairman of Countdown 
(Channe} 4) is still famous for being 
bitten by a ferret. On Breakfast 
With Frost (BBC1), when the 
question of ferrets rather unexpect- 


edly cropped up. John Prescott re- 


membered Whiteley at once and 
rocked with laughter. 


N The Final Cut (BBC1) 
| Urquhart, assassinated to keep 

his memory savoury, expired in 
the arms of his wife. [ was dis- 
tracted from this touching tableau 
by the statue of Lady Thatcher, just 
unveiled by The Young King (who 
always comes in capitals). She 
seemed: to be wearing a flowing 
nightie, So difficult to put contempo- 
rary people on a pedestal. A h 


Orse 


- was always such a help-and a cocked 


hat retrieved many ‘an intractable 
countenance. Do you think, in the 


‘ ease of Lady Thatcher, perhaps a: 
. chariot? The story had shaken all its 


screws loose and hung on Ian 
Richardson, who can fix a vacant 
stare and slay you with his noble 


_ birth, [ would like to see. him: a8 


Lady Bracknell. 


. " In Liverpool, the Irish, pouring in,’ 


mous range of style and vocabulary 
of movement. Rolly-polly Joao has 
accompanied Master Sombra from 
Brazil. Somewhere in his late 40s, 
he looks as about athietic as Bobby 
Knutt with a hangover. 

When he takes to the floor, every- 
thing changes, perfectly balanced, 
he rolls, dodges and disappears 
before his partner's eyes. Marcos is 
his antithesis. He is live, muscular 
and sinuous. The disparity between 
the two perfectly illustrates the 
breadth of an art form influenced as 
much by personality as by training. 
and physical ability, “It is like a 
game or a conversation,” says 
Bazzarelli. 

Nearly 300 people pack into the 
Jacksons Lane Communily Centre 
for the batizado. Brazilian food and 
drink are on sale, and the audience 
is noticeably mixed. Carlos has 
come with three friends. He is from 
Luanda in Angola. Watching 
capoeira reminds him of home. 
Next to Carlos is Sue Bellamy, a 
local resident who has turned up 
out of curiosily. The evening begins 
with a performance by the Passo a 
Passo dunce company of Mare, a 
new work choreographed by Baz- 
zarellj, and performed by Marcos 
Dos Santos, with two stuclents, Paul 
Sadot and Anthony Early. They ex- 
plore a surreal and threatening 
landscape, based on the guifomboas, 
or rebel slave societies of the past. 

Next comes the batizado proper. 
Seven masters are introduced. Two 
have cuime fram Brazil, the others 
are Brazilians based in Switzerland, 
Portugal, France, Spain ancl Ger- 
ony. Then the 30 students file on, 
aud are tested by playing with the 
asters, ane by one. 

The play {asts no more than a 
vouple of minutes, and then the 
proud cupocirisia are presented with 
new belis. The crowd are wildly en- 
thusiastic, shouting and clapping. 
The masters use the opportunity to 
show off — one Jeaping and 
whirling in the air, while another 
spins effortlessly, cool and feline. 

Anthony Early has been doing 
capoeira for five years, and now 
perfornis with Passo a Passo, He is 
31 and unemployed, "I didn't partic- 
ularly want to do dance, or to Jearn 
an instrument, or to take a foreign 
language. With capoeira I've ended 
up doing all three. It's taught me 
respect for other people, and given 
me confidence, because I see that 
others respect me.” 


met the Welsh, Scots and English 
milling about. It created a fine head 
of froth on a hard day’s jife. In the- 
first part of The Beatles Anthology 
(LWT), it was striking how every- 
one in Liverpool knew every: 

and their gran. 

They were born funny. As the 
Beatles grew up, Tommy Handley 
was making jokes about Deryck 
Guyler’s beard looking like a colli- 
sion mat which only Liverpudilans 
understood, The Germans were, as 
Stan Boardman put it, bombing his 
chip shop. When my parents went 
to rescue friends from the-Liverpool 


Blitz, the street was empty. Every- - 


one was digging in the ruins of Boo- 
die and Dunthorne, jewellers. 
In One Man And His: Dog 


(BBC2) the rain came down. As it’ 


does.: “The rain's still coming 
down.” “The rain’s certainly coming 
down.” One way and another, it was 
flaming ‘wet. Which leads me to 


wonder why sheep don't shrink. -'"- 
- “If you put all [my] 6rgasms end - 


to end, they’d only add up: to a 
couple of hours," -~' Germaine 
Greer on The Mra’ Merton Show 
(BBC2). I know, I’ve been trying to 
work it out too. ait 
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Magnificent 
Magyars 


MUSIC 
Martin Kettle 


ONG GONE are the days 

when an evening of Bartok 
could be guaranteed to empty a 
concert hall. Today the idea that 
Bartok's once barbaric mod- 
ernism is anything but his most 
bankable attraction seems 
absurd. Halfa century after his 
death the Hungarian composer 


attracts audiences rather than 


repels them And with his fellow 
Magyar Sir Georg Solti in 
charge, the first of this three- 
concert Bartok sertes with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at 
the Barbican was packed and 
enthusiastic. 

At 83, Sold is still an incredl- 
bly energetic conductor. The old 
joints may be stiffer now, but he 
stil raps out the cucs like a 
sergeant-major and hops on to 
the podium like a man of half his 
age. Octogenarian conductora 
are by no means unknown, but 
hy this stage in their careers 
inost of them do the business 
largely on reputation and through 
minimalist communication 
skilla. Sold still gets his way with 
an orchestra hy sheer physical 
energy as well as the legendary 
furce of will. The 1LSO were at 
their inost responsive. 

The three concerts in Soltis 
Bartok series featured a bit of 
everything — in the second and 
third concerts there was opera, 
chamber music, a pinno con- 
cetta and the sonata for two 
pianos and percussion . For the 
first concert, Solti served up a 
showpiece for full symphony 
orchestra, a string concerto and 
the chamber orchestral work 
which has now become his most 
familiar Bartok composition to 
modern audiences, the Music 
for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta. 

Solti's grip on this unique 
composition was indisputable. lt 
rose and fell, massed and evapo- 
rated, danced and sang at his 
command. He got everything 
right: the angular rhythms were 
scrupulously accented, the novel 
colourings wete all given space 
to make their point and the im- 
mense self-discipline of this end- 
lesaly inventive work impressed 
itaelf all over again. Solti’s polish 
and control were awesome but 
never ruthless and in those last 
bars when Bartok, an emotion- 
ally restrained artistic revolu- 
tionary, suddenly lets you know 
that his heart is as fully commit- 
ted as his‘ brain, the effect was 
extraordinarily fulfilling. 

The artistic centrepoint of the 
evening waa Kyung-wha Chung’s 
imperious account of the Violin 
Concerto No 2. Itia some years 
since Chung and Solti first 
recorded this greatest of ail the 


’ Bartok concertos together, and 


for me their disc has always 
been a modern benchmark, 

Yet the performence went fur- 
ther still. [t combined all the 
lonely rapture of Chung’s earller 
a with an evén more 
ferocious physicality. No orches+ 
tral work of Battok oscillates 80 © 


dramatically between rhapsody © .. 


and disruption. Chung and Solti 
still manage to make it sound © 
Hke a completely fresh and | 


‘ thrilling discovery. © wee 
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Paperbacks 
Nicholas Lezard 


Way of the World, by Auberon 
Waugh {Arrow, £6.99) 


AUGH'S numerous digs at 

this newspaper should 
prompt us to condemn him, but 
nobiesse oblige, and anyway, what- 
ever you think of his politics, there 
are only three or four columnists 
alive in this country who know how 
to write, and he is one of them. 
Buying this book is much more fun 
and wholesome than buying the 
Daily Telegraph (which is where 
these columns have been appearing 
for the last five years). And we 
would do well to reflect that 
Waugh's hatreds are often our own: 
John Major, Virginia Bottomley, 
Mrs Thatcher, anti-smokers, people 
who object to eating horses .. . I[ 
salute him. 


The Ottomana: Dissolving 
Images, by Andrew Wheatcroft 
(Penguln, £8.99) 


HE POINT about the Otte 

mans, Wheatcroft argues, was 
that western commentators were 
either too terrified or too bamboo- 
zled to portray them accurately. 
They preferred to come up with 
stock images of harems, political in 
trigue, religious zealotry, homicidal 
bloodthirstiness and lustful excess. 
The true picture was quile different. 
‘They were, in fact, a sophisticated 
culture characterized by harems, 
political intrigue, religious zealotry 
and homicidal bloodthirstiness. 
There was even an official post of 
Palace Strangler. Very well written, 
and without a dull moment, as you'd 
expect, 


My Confession, by Leo Tolstoy 
{Fount Classics, £5.99) 


SG RB NTELLIGENCE, honesty, a 

good heart, and moral 
conduct are oftener met with 
among ... disbelievers,” Tolstoy 
concedes, but he endured a ner- 
vous breakdown that could only be 
resolved by the adoption of an idio- 
syncratic Christianity, based on his 
respect for the working classes, A 
fascinating document, full of self 
loathing and emotional nakedness; 
the more fascinating for being 
embarrassing. 


The End of Innocence: Britain 
In the Time of Alds, by Slmon 
Garfield (Faber, £7.99) 


OMPARE David Mellor, in 

1989, telling an indifferent and 
barely-attended Parllament that 
Aids represented potentially the 
greatest health problem since the 
war, and Virginia Bottomley, visit- 
ing the Lighthouse Project a few 
years later (just prior to reducing its 
funding), saying to a colleague: “If I 
see one more gay man sitting on a 
Heal’s chair 1 will scream.” Two 
vignettes from this book, accurately 
subtitled in that it is nothing less 
than a social history of the country 
over the last decade or so. 

Focusing on .Aids and related 
issues still means that its remit is 
surprisingly widespread — or not so 
surprisingly, as almost everyone 
has surely. been touched by ex- 
perience, compassion or fear. 

An exhaustive, compelling collec- 
tion of reportage, anecdote and rem- 
inlacence, a necessary corrective to 
complacency, with voicea ranging 
from the most influential members 
of society to the least, with some 
unlikely heroes (such as Mellor) 


emerging fromthe chaos, i’. 





Sincere spiritualist... Conan Doyle was a man of contradictions 





Writing Holmes 


lan Thomson 


Conan Doyle 
by Michael Coren 
Bloomsbury 213pp £18.99 


K CHESTERTON imagined 
G a newspaper that offered 

racing tips from psychic 
mediums; The Sporting And Spiritu- 
alist Gazette. Hopelessly in thrall to 
spiritualism, Arthur Conan Doyle 
could never have struck such a 
happy medium. He believed that 
bodily orifices emit ectoplasm {a 
substance that resembles fine chew- 
ing gum). If the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes had approved Chesterton's 
notion, we might have had The In- 
dependent Spiritualist or. for the 
specialist, Ectoplasm on Sunday. 


In this skimpy new biography, 
Michael Coren claims that any stu- 
dent of Conan Doyle “should in a 
broad sense be a spiritualist”. (I fear 
this disqualifies most people.) Scot- 
tish by birth, Conan Doyle was an 
upright moralist who campaigned 
on behalf of battered wives and for 
the reform of British divorce laws. 
What was the appeal for Conan 
Doyle of spiritualism, this hybrid of 
Babylonian paganism and low 
church gloom? 

Spiritualism flourished in the 
bereavement of the first world war. 
Conan Doyle helped turn an insidi- 
ous form of necromancy into a semi- 
respectable movement when he 
opened a psychic bookshop display- 
ing his own titles. In Pheneas 
Speaks, for example, the author’s 


dead friends return to life through 
luminous voice trumpets. More 
unusual was The Coming Of The 
Fairies, in which Conan Doyle tried 
to authenticate some photographs 
of wood nymphs. 

Unfortunately, there is no doubt- 
ing Conan Doyle’s sincerity. Coren 
explains that spiritualism, this first 
of modern heresies, eclipses every 
other concern in the writer's adult 
years, Conan Doyle had lost a son 
on the Somme, but believed he 
could be reached through psychic 
artists (“knock twice if you can hear 
me, boy"). Half of post-Somme 
Britain was table-rapping with the 
deceased; Arthur Balfour, then for- 
eign secretary, believed his sweet- 
heart had got through from the 
Higher Life, But only Conan Doyle 
travelled to the Welsh mining vil- 
lage of Penylan (not a noted pocket 
of the paranormal) in search of 
some Madame Sosostris with a 
crystal ball. 

Conan Doyle wrote his best fic- 
tion before this affliction. The 
Hound Of The Baskervilles, his 
masterpiece, appeared in 1902. 
Coren considers The Hound among 
the finest of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. It's a Victorian whodunnit of 
brooding power. The use of a dog 
rather than Moriarty, say, as a villain 
was a canny device and this spectral 
quadruped, like Holmes himself, 
has become a British legend. 

Coren tells us that the hawk-eyed 
detective (complete with pipe, deer- 
stalker and Stradivarius) was origi- 
nally called Sherrinford. Die-hard 
Sherlockians may applaud = the 
Baker Street sleuth’s powers of de- 
luction; but he alsy took cocaine. 
Did his creator —- Conan Duyle — 
also have a weakness for narcotics? 
This biography offers no new evi- 
dence for, or against. Conan Dayle 
was familiar with stimulants from 
his medica! studies at Edinburgh 
University, and had witnessed vari- 
eties of addiction as a trainee sur- 
geon aboard a whaling ship. Bul 
there is still no proof that he was 
any kind of addict. (A tantalising col- 
lection of Doyle's papers is still 
under embargo in Switzerland.) 

It is possible that hallucinogens 
helped Conan Doyle appreciate the 
greenish light around gifted medi 
ums. In 1891, already a famous 
author, he moved with his family tv 
South Norwood. It was in this non- 
descript south Londen suburb that 


Buchan follows in his grandfather’s footsteps 


Alex Bellos 


AMES BUCHAN, a former Fi- 

nancial Times journalist and 
grandson of the author of The 
Thirty-Nine Steps, has won the 30th 
Guardian Fiction Award. . 

Buchan , aged 41, took the £2,000 
prize for his second novel, Heart's 
Journey In Winter, a meticulously 
planned 200-page thriller about the 
collapse of communism set in 1983 
Weat Germany. 

The book fended off tough com- 
petition from the Booker Prize- 
winning The Ghost Road by Pat 
Barker, Salman Rushdie's The 
Moor’s Last Sigh and Martin Amis's 
The Information. The other short- 
listed books were The Unconsoled 
. by Kazuo Ishiguro and The Smell 
Of Apples by Mark Behr, 


Liz Jobey, the Guardian's literary . 


editor and chairwoman of the judg- 
ing panel — Laura Cumming, Philip 
Hensher, James. Wood, Jenny 
Turner and Giles Foden — said 
Buchan was the.unanimous choice, 


|. She said: “The judges felt he had 


managed to write a book - which 


combined the plot of a political 
thriller with the sensibility of a mod- 
ern novel. He is absolutely sure in 
his use of the covert political forces 
at work in Europe during the early 
1980s, a web which encloses the love 
affair at the centre of the book. His 
narrative is tricky, elliptical, almost 
poetic, and repays his confidence at 
leaving the obvious out.” 

Eton and Oxford-educated, 
Buchan .worked for the Financial 
Times for 12 years, including stints 
as foreign correspondent in the 
Middle East and in Bonn. Since 
1990 he has been working as .a 
novelist, feature writer and literary 
critic, 

_Jn his writing he has a taste for 
difficult jobs: the nuclear. power in- 
dustry; the Workers’ Revolutionary 
party; the movement of money 
through the banks. Right now he is 
drafting a non-fiction book, a philos- 
ophy. and history of money from an- 


tiquity to the present day. The novel: 


spun out of these researches, High 
Latitudes, is due out next year. “It's 
.& novel of commerce, about Lloyds 
andthe Antarctica.” «62... 0s: 


Giles Foden adds: The judges 
spent over six hours discussing the 
shortlisted tiles. The neutral tones 
of Kazuo Ishiguro's The Unconsoled 
(Faber £15.99) puzzled several, until 
one of the panel explained how Its 
controlled, low-level realism — the 
quotidian experience of a celebrated 
pianist in a‘ grey central European 
town — was just that, rather than an 
allegorical experiment. 


Two of the judges were especially 
keen on the witty dissection of liter- 
ary envy and male anomie pre 
sented by Martin Amis in The 
Information (Mlamingo, £15.99). An- 
other judge felt very strongly that 
Pat Barker's Booker-prizewinning 

‘war story The Ghost Road (Viking, 
£15) -wasn’t as good as its predeces- 
‘gor, ‘The Eye. in‘the Door. Over 
Salman Rushdie’s Indian saga, The 
Moor’s Last Sigh (Cape, £15.99), the 
panel was eet with _ abs 
judges enjoying his encyclopaedic 
zest. Mark Behr’s The Smell of Ap- 
ples (Abacus, £8.09), about sexual- 
‘ity and insurgency in ‘South Africa, 
: was praised for the authenticity-of a- 
closed, : racist | world’ channelled 


Conan Doyle developed a serigus 
interest in the Beyond. Before Ig 
he would publish a hefty 
volume History Of Spiritualism, 
which called for a new science gf 
the paranormal: Plasmology. 

Conan Doyle was rebelj 
against his Roman Catholic edug. 
lion at Stoneyhurst, the Jesuit Co 
lege in Lancashire where he was 
frequently birched. In later years 
this blimpish Tory was appalled by 
Jewish persecution and the inigui-| | 
ties of Belgian colonialism in the| i 
Congo; in 1902 he published a bes. 
selling pamphiet, The War In South 
Africa, which condemned British 
cruelly towards (the Boers, Cona 
Doyle, as Coren inakes clear, was 
man of contradictions, His petition 
against the execution for treason of 
the Irish nationalist, Sir Roger Case. 
ment, enraged many conservatives, 

But the real drama of Cons 
Doyle's life was Sherlock Holmes, 
Coren gives an amusing account of 
the uproar when the writer nu 
dered his detective in 1893. Doyle 
was tired of hearing that he secretly 
hated Holmes, so he drowned him 
in the Reichenbach falls in Switer 
land. The Aclventure Of The Final 
Problem was intended to liberate 
Conan Doyle from his sleuth. It did 
not. Sherluckians marched in 
protest along Fleet Street; letters of 
complaint were sent to the Prince of 
Wales. 

A good biography of Conan 
Doyle would have fathomed the at | 
thor’s troubled relationship with his . 
creation. In 19%2, Conan Doyle tried 
io clude the man in the deer-stalker 
with The Lost World, a rousing fan-! 
lasy of plerodactyls, iguanodons 
and stegosauri. Yet he was to be 
dogged by Sherlock Holmes for the 
rest of his life. The detective gave 
pleasure tu millions of people the 
world over; Conan Doyle coulde' 
wait to see the back of him. 

Michael Coren van write well but 
he effects a self-important pros, 
full of portent. Apparently, when Sir! 
Arthur Conan Duyle finally died in 
1930 he“... entered through a very ° 


i ee 
rr ee 


large door into a world that we cai | -} 


only imagine”. (Actually spiritualists 
oe die; as if pickled in formalde 
hyde, they “pass to spirit’) This 
brisk irot through Doyle's life can 
be read in a couple of sittings; but 
Hesketh Parson’s Conan Doy 
published in 1943, remains the bes 
biography. 





through a largely innucent narrator | 
What persuaded about | 
Journey In Winter (Harvill, £14.99) |: 
was Buchun's way of keeping samt 
of the cards face down as he 
through his story, which displayed’ 
keen understanding of how an Bit 
thor can engineer a particular ree 
tion in the reader's mind. Th 
coincidence of this process 
Buchan's material — the esplonage | . 
community in post-war Germaly ~ 
showed how politics, genre a 
daily business of preparing @ face 
the world could be conceived 
gether in a single artistic statemes! 


Bookse //: Guardian ery 
eae et 
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John Stokes 


ra 
Ralph Richardson: the Authorised 


Biography 

by John Miller 

Sidgwich & Jackson 384pp £16.99 
a TY 


LL HIS life Ralph Richard- 
son, the most mysterious of 
actors, played waking drean.- 
ers — Bottom the Weaver, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Peer Gynt — and in 
every case his bright, startled eyes 
scemec| io reflect a fiery inner life 
that the weighty body might other- 
wise -have denied. The art of the 


actor, aS Richardson ‘himself once. 


defined it, depends upon making 
only the movements that have a 
bearing upon what you want to 
convey. 

Unlike people in real life “the 
actor never fidgets, he only moves”. 
The eyes, though, tell a less stable 
story. If Olivier was heroic and 
Gielgud romantic, Richardson — 
the most solid of the three — was, at 
sudden moments, the most volatile. 

His upbringing certainly had its 
share of unpredictability. He was 
raised by his mother, a Catholic, 
who walked out on his school 
master father in 1906 in protest at 
his taste in wallpaper. Ralph was 
then fuur ane would remain a self. 
confessed “mother's boy” through- 
out his youth. 

_ There followed short spells in an 
insurance office and an art school, 
Then, with little apparent warning 
apart [rom a love of Shakespenre, he 
lwok to the theatre: first a semi- 
amateur company in Brighton. then 
some provincial touring, Barry 
Jackson's Birmingham Rep, with a 
Louden debut in 1926, tn the late 
lwenties he met Laurence ( livier, 
and their friendship, never sivath, 
led to the great Oki Vie company of 
the thirties and forties, Richard 


es 
a 


son's legendary Falstaff in 1945 
was, by all accounts, the study of an 
unexpectedly self-aware man in 
whom love of life and fear of death 
fed relentlessly upon each other. 

Though famous in theatrical vir- 
cles for the breadth of his reading, 
Richardson showed no interest in 
public debate: and his lifelong cu- 
riosity about science lel anly (vs 
chats with technicians. Even when 
recognised throughout the world as 
a yreat classical actor, he retained 
the tastes of Just William: pet mice, 
parrots, ferrels, mouslrous nistor- 
bikes, 

John Miller's “authorised” hieys- 
raphy is of litte help in unelerstane- 
ing the psychic urigins af these 
schoalboy hobbies, nor dees it ex- 
plain a theatrical style that, theugei 
olten comic, always seemed to de 


Unknowing distinctions 


Francis Spufford 


a 

Bury Me Standing: The Gypsies and 
er Journey 

bylsabal Fonseca 

Chatto & Windus 324pp £18.99 

Rt oat 


Albanian standards, therefore 
wear spotless tatters. If out- 
siders choose ww interpret their 
look as simply dirty, that’s OK 
too; the opinion of gadje (non- 
iypsies) doesn't signify either, 
and the presumption of gypsy 


S O THAT'S why the gypsies —_| squalor may even draw a desir- 
in the rhyme are “raggle- able line between the world and 
laggle”. Isabel Fonseca spent a people who want to stay 
part of 1992 living with the distinct. 
Dukas family of Tirana, Romanies The Dukas bring a causal cer- 
ove unchanging life has less tainty to the task of being them- 
lo do with the seclusiona of selves. Undiverted, somehow 
Albanian history than with the unhbothered, by the chaotic state 
special conservatism of all gyp- of the cliy, where lob rats had re- 
ales, everywhere, about their cently been on sale for food, they 
fistful of vital customs. provide an extremely good start- 
© Dukas women launder ing-point for Fonseca; her 
Continuously, using pieces from | anatoiny of their lives gives a 
a"Parmesan glacier” of soap sketch of a Romany existence for 
ow sharply that phrase makes | once working itself out in some- 
YOu see its cratered yellow grey). | thing like tranquility, It is the 
utthey never darn —or patch | first of the several excellences of 
~ or hem. The wholeness of the | Isabel Fonseca’s book, which is 
material does not signify in the full of terse character sketches 
baitic to avoid clothes becoming | and momentary comedies, that 
"ahrime, unclean. Endless ‘it does inventive justice to the 
rasion in the washtub does. description of an identity that - 
¢ Dukas, who are doing OK by | mostly resides in behaviour. 
‘Behaviour is what the 12 million 
‘gypsies in the world have got, 
HORS || | Other stateless peoples ki 
Py er stateless péoples have 
btw Oe eae WORK compensated themselves for 
Fiction. Non-Fiction, Biography, °'/F | ‘their lack of a common soil by 
Religious, Poatry, Chitdrans'. ‘| ‘having d common religion at the — 
Wie SOL DAIOE RATTIOD ‘oore of their oe ora * 
= - Hf] common mythology, ora cher- 
MINERVA PRESS ished history everybody Inows. 
| ‘The gypates don’t. They‘vé a'lan- — 


Sir Ralph on one of his motorbikes: ‘the tastes of Just William’ 


‘group muat not be allowed 





pend upon mental ghosts and shad- 
owy memories. For the most part, 
i's a straightforward, well-docu- 
mented account of productions and 
performances, enlivened —_ with 
actor's anecdoles (Gielgud’s fore- 
word reprints his Observer obitu- 
ary) and critical quoles. 

When the crilies are as evocative 
as Kenneth Tynan and Irving: War- 
dk: this is no bad thing. [1 any case, 


Richardson, for all his air uf private 
vulnerability, inhabiter! a hard pores: 
lessianal world and he develuped a 


bersunality within which teelings of 
comradeship and rivalry were inter: 
spersed, again wilh seismic poten 
Ul. His loveableness had its limits. 
What else but professional insecu- 
rity van have inspired his lunges at 
culleazues? There was the vighte in 
Paris when, front a holet balvany Gn 


uage whose words from Greek, 
Armenian and Persian, and ulti- 
nite root in India, recount a his- 
tury of migration, but it isn't a 
history that has much eon- 
cerned gypsics themselves. 
Geza, from Krompachy in 
Slovakia, rejects politely Fon- 
seca's little map of his ancestors‘ 
wanderings. “I think we come 
from Krompachy.” In an eastern 
Europe buzzing with the nation- 
alist narratives of blood and ori- 
gin, it is the gypsies’ oblivious 
“not-knowing”, writes Fonseca, 
which distinguishes them. They 
even seem to have sloughed off 
the traumatic memories, only 50 
years old, of the Holocaust, in 
favour of an existence in the pre- 
sent and near-future tenses, 


W/Z" they apparently have 
Inatead, with a concen- 
trated non-negotiable tenacity, 
are the set of beliefs about ritual 
cleanliness, which are almost 
tnutologies, re-statements of the 
fact that the gypsies are differ- 
ent because they stay different. 
The dirty outside of an animal 
mut not corrupt its edible in- 
side; the dirty outside 6fa 
house must not Invade its 
scoured living space; the conta- ° 
minating world beyond the 


through the defences mounted 
by gypsy mreti around their fami- 
lies. Nowhere written down, 
these beliefs must be forever 
translated into actions. 

Arid therefore the form 
Fonseca has chosen for this 






“| then blow away. 


feet up, he dangled Olivier above 
the cobbled streets like a baby; the 
time in Madrid when he took a 
swipe at Alec Guinness muttering, 
“Who can one hit, if not one's 
friends?” Such lethal outbursts of 
feeling, coupled with what Appear to 
have been lapses of consciousness, 
are an ¢erie premonition of the 
heart-stopping fells that Pinter built 
into No Man's Land, a play in which 
Richardson and Gielgud, as ageing 
rivafs, would battle with competing 
memories. 

Tynan wrote that “those critics 
who hold that he excels in portray- 
ing the Average Man cannot, I feel, 
have met many Average Men". One 
could equally say that, like JB 
Priestley (whose 1939 Expressionist 
drama Johnson Over Jordan was 
written especially for him), Richard- 
son made the Average Man of a 
troubled century physically specific. 

In later years, this quality of 
belonging utterly to his times en- 
abled him to survive on film and TV, 
playing a series of fearsome buffers 
from PG Worehouse's Lord Eims- 
worth {o Tarzan’s graucfather in 
Greystoke, his last filin. 

On stage in the fifties he domi- 
nated the old-fashioned play, like 
Robert Bolt's Flowering C herry and 
Graham Greene's Cumplaisant 
Lover. In the sixties and seventies, 
despite failure in Grion, he did bet- 
ter, not only with Pinter but (again 
with Gielgud) in another blemeory 
play, David Storey’s Home. 

To those who saw him only late 
an in his career, he was at his most 
uncanny in [bsen. His Jolin Gabriel 
Borkman at the National in’ 1975 
was yet another semnandaulist 
lacing the fluor — suspended he- 
tween day and night. When, io 
wards the end af his life, as Miller 
lactfully but frankly records, arnne- 
sin took ils toll, it seemed a painfully 
apprupriate affliction for an avtor 
who had always appeared to be ap: 
palled at the depths and vagaries of 
his own mind. 





book — hybrid travel-wri ting- 
and-nnalysis, quick on its feet, 
altentive to the grain of expert- 
¢nce — works beautifully. Now 
and then her style can be over- 
worked; fuyuing through too 
many of the possible thoughts 
about gypsies and frontiers (for 
example) all in one go. But here 
are travels through burned-out 
settlements in Romania, through 
deracination in Bulgaria, 
through the Polish railway 
Stations where gypsy asylum- 
seekers gather for the Journey to 
Germany; everywhere the men 
dressed in “the dumpster wear 
of the very poor”, but the women 
here and there still archaically 
costumed; everywhere the days 
a dextrous tussle with the gadje 
world. Short life expectancy. 
Universal smokers’ coughs, And 
ali deals in cash only, 
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Gorging on 
some tasty 
conceits 


The Tortilla Curtain 
by T Coraghessan Boyle 
Bloomsbury 355pp £15.99 


y ge EPIGRAPH to this novel is 
from The Grapes of Wrath 
(They ain't human. A human being 
wouldn't live like they do. A human 
being couldn't stand it to be so dirty 
and miserable”) but it might just as 


well have come from Nicholas Nick- 
leby: “There are many lives of much 
pain, hardship and suffering, which, 
having no stirring interest for any 
but those who lead them, are disre- 
garded by persons who do nol want 
thought or feeling, but who piniper 


their cumpassion and need high 
stimulants to raise it.” 

In The Tortilla Curtain the hard- 
ship and suffering are endured by 
Candido Rincén and his Pregnant 
wife América, Mexicans in Califor: 
nia, who are on the run from La 
Migra and the Topanga County Po- 
lice. The persons with pampered 


compussiuns are Delaney Mass- 


breher and his girliriend Kyra: jup- 


gers, non-sinokers, sucial drinkers, 


ad if net fulkblown vegreliriilis, 


peuple who were conscious of their | 


intake of animal tats, wha live on a 
fenced-in private vstate high up oon 
the Topanga Canyon. 

Delaney writes a column fer the 
Nature magazine Wide Open Spaces 
Hal supports the National Wildlit- 
Federation amd the Democratic 
Party, When he weidentally runs 


down and nearly kills Candide in his 
car, he panies, gives him $20, and 
Irles te forget all about il. His cisre- 
gard has devastating cCOnSeGHEences 
— for Candide. for Delaney, and for 
the whule canyon. 


Boyle is renowned for his satirical 


shiorl stories and Picaresque tvels 
(most famously The Road To 
Wellville), and although The Tortill: 
Curtain has all the usual wholesome 
fibre of a beck written from his (leti- 
nite ethival standpoint, it is un- 
flavaured by his usual subtlety; it 
might best be described as a bigh- 
qualily quick-snack satire, more 
tortilla chip than tortilla. 


The book is crammed with defi- 


cious coincidences and tasty con- 
ceits — Delaney hits Candido on 
the way to the recycling plant; while 
Candido is cooking cheap sausages 
over a cainp-fire, Delaney is barbe- 
cuing tofu kebabs; when América fi- 
nally finds work, it is washing and 
scrubbing Buddhas. But the highly 
improbable deus ex machina ending 
fails to satisfy, 
himself on indignation is embar- 
rassing to behold: one can almost 
imagine him, veins on his forehead 


and Boyle’s gorging 


For the firat time, though, as swelling, perspiration appearing on 
the situation for gypsies grows his ‘brow, chomoing his ee 
more precarious in eastern through one crisp denunciation 

Europe, there are hints of a'self. | after: another, like the boy he 
conscious gypsy nattonaliam. describes in the novel with “flecks 
Fonseca seems to he thinking of MSG, food colouring and salt 
(but does not quite say) that the | crystals” caked around his. mouth, 

paradigm of “ethnic self-aaser- | In three parts, with a creaking 
tion and victimhood” with which pulley-system of set-piece scenes’ 
.the gypsies are beginning toex- | and themes, The Tortilla Curtaln is 
.periment, may prove incompati- | clearly in the tradition of the 19th 


‘ble with their ancient amnesiac 
defences; To grasp these hew 
‘possibilities will require them to 
‘open their hands. The risk they - 
run is real — that what they ay 
have held cupped between them’ 
all this time, the irreducible 
minimum of their identity, will 


century two-nation triple-decker, yet 
il is also a novel which aspires to the 
status of film. The Road To Wellville 
was a boxoffice hit; with his jn- 
creasing use of episodic plot siruc- 
tures, cameos and 
inoralising, 
now writing with one eye on, the 
screen. 


rather cryde 
It seems that Boyle js 
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30 LEISURE 


Ecological 
imperialism 


Paul Evane 


ECENT government pro- 

novncements signalling a 

"get tough" policy on immi- 
gration have an echo in the country- 
side. Many people — fearful of 
changes in the natural environment, 
particularly those involving “invasive 
alien species” — would like it pickled 
into a sort of 18th century rural idyll. 
But, since the last ice age, the natural 
history of Britain has been one of 
successive waves of colonisation that 
often parallel human ones. As in ab 
most every corner of the globe, how 
we regard plants and animals tradi- 
tionally thought of as “non-native” 
will shape the future of biological 
diversity. 

Throughout the world, one of the 
major causes of biodiversity loss 
has been species brought by people 
from one part of the world to an- 
other where a lack of natura) preda- 
tors and environmental checks have 
caused an explosion in the popula- 
tion of the introduced species at the 
expense of native ones. Cultural im- 
perialism has brought an ecological 
imperialism in its wake. 

Whole ecosystems, vulnerable to 
disturbance wrought by humans, 
have been irreparably damaged in 
this way. Here are two culprite that 
have fallen into the conservation 
spotlight. Are they environmental 
villains? Should they be victims of 
"ecological cleansing”? 

In Japan, Jtadoeri (strong plant), 
grows on the volcanic ash of Mount 
Fuji, colonising disturbed ground 
and stream sides. A particularly vig- 
orous fenule clone of [tadori, re- 
named Japanese Knotweed by 
Europeans, was introduced into 
Holland by the plant collector Von 
Seibold in 1825 and distributed 
throughout Europe as a garden 
specimen. British gardeners loved 
it. In 1886 it was found growing on 
cinder tips in south Wales. By the 
turn of the century the plant had 





_— 








colonised other sites, and gardeners 
were being advised to be careful 
planting it in shrubberies. By 1994 it 
was everywhere: railways, river- 
sides, hedgerows, cemeteries, 
swamping a wide range of habitats 
and displacing rare species. At- 
tempts to eradicate it by mechanical 
and chemical methods have conie 
too late. Scientists want a biological 
contro] — a bug or moth to keep it 
in check — and although they admit 
it is here to stay, many would rather 
it was obliterated. 

Ascension island is a British de- 
pendant territory which lies in the 
South Atlantic, 1300km from St 
Helena, 2,250km from Brazi} and 
1,540km south west of Liberia. As- 
cension is a young island with a trop- 
ical but oceanic climate and is of 
world importance as a breeding 
ground for seabirds: frigatebird, 
boobies, terns and noddies. 

Rats jumped ship there in the 
1700s and ran amok. Cats were tn- 
troduced in 1815 to controt the rats. 
They didn't. Instead, they became 
the predators of seabirds and even 
of green turtles that hatch on Ascen- 
siou. The seabird papulations have 


Quick crossword no. 291 





Across 





1 Harmieass or 
unoblactonable 
{1 1) 
9 Sort of small 
plough? (9) 
10 Motor (3) 
11 Froiic i5) 
13 tn tha direction 
af (7) 
14 Legally positioned 
an the field (6} © 
15 Deliverance from 
pain ate (8) 
18 Little pit of light (7) 
20 Fish baskat (5) 


























21 Garland of mm 
flowers (3) 
22 Impasse for FEL 
double-decker : 
bus? (3,6) 7 Treasurélnan —| Last week's eolution 
24 Lack of earthen vessel 
reciation (11) (5,2,4) sTk 
ee : 8 Disheartened (11) Ci 
12 Victim of 
Down  ightning sik? (0) 
2 Catcher 3} 16 Passage from a 
3 Hot (brow, book eto (7) 
probably) (7) 1? Hot, stuffy 
4 Place of landed atmosphere (6) 
property (8) 19 Grinding 
5 Comstalk(s) (5) tooth (6) 
@ Govamor's wife (9) | 23 It's no use (3) 
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been badly affected by the cats, and 
many will now only nest on rocks in 
the sea off the island's coast where 
the cats can't get at them. A recent 
study has recommended that the 
cats be eradicated to protect bio- 
diversity. Despite some reluctance 
form the islanders, who are tempo- 
rary contract workers, British 
conservation organisations are 
securing government funding to 
poison, trap and gas 1,000 mioggies. 

The evidence stacked against 
Japanese knotweed and feral cats is 
damning — but it 1s all evidence for 
the proseculion. A deep anxiety is 
concealed behind a desire to cor- 
rect human ecological blunders. 
Sometimes this is manifest in a pas- 
sion to save endangered species, 
sometimes its a thinly disguised 
xenophobia — another sort of eco- 
logical imperialism that determines 
what should he “natural”, based on 
human preferences. If all of nature 
niatters, irrespective of its value to 
humans, then living beings that 
become demonised as weeds and 
pests also deserve advocates for 
their defence when decisions are 
being macle to “cleange” them, 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


NE OF the more unusual as- 

pects of our fascinating game is 
that there are times when a player 
actually hapes that au opponent will 
insult him! Not verbally, of course, 
but by assuming that he has nade a 
foalish play. Take this position in a 
Single suit: 


4AK 10963 
4Q4 4jJ2 
4875 


Sotith leads alow Spadé towards 
the dummy. if West plays low, South 
will go up with the ace and cash the 
king, in accordance with the percent 
ages, and will make six tricks easily. 
But if West plays the queen on the 
first round, South will win with the 
ace or king, Then — if South thinks 
that West is a poor player who might 
have played the queen from QJx on 
the first round — South may finesse 
on the next round of spades and lose 
a trick to East's jack! West, of course, 
would gratefully accept the slur on 
his intelligence. . 

The mark of a great defender is 


that he is always.alert to the possi-— 


bility of giving declarer a chance to 
go wrong, even when it appears that 
there is no hope at all. A clever vari- 
ation on the “insult finesse” arose in 


Chess Leonard Barden 





ARRY KASPAROY scooped an- 

other award last month when 
he won the £85,000 Intel World 
Grand Prix, a speed chess knock- 
out staged in Moscow, New York 
and London which concluded at the 
Espace Cardin theatre in Paris. 

Kasparov had a close call in the 
final against Viadimir Kramnik, the 
20-year-old whom he has predicted 
will be his eventual successor. 
Kramnik, the 1994 Grand Prix co- 
winner, took the first game and was 
close to a draw in the second before 
the world champion defeated him 
24-1%, 

Vishy Anand’s troubles against 
Kasparov continued in their first 
senii-final game. Told that play 
would start at “treize heures trente”, 
Anand mentally registered it as 
3.30pm. 

Was this the most expensive 
clock blunder ever by a chess- 
player? Had Anand gone on to win 
the Grand Prix, he would have 
been £40,000 richer. Instead, 
though, Kasparov v Anand went 
1 Nf3, Black lost on time. 

Needing to win the return, Anand 
launched a fierce attack only to find 
he had fallen into some more 
Kasparov homework, 

The finish includes a queen sacri- 
fice, a pawn promotion and a back 
row invasion. 


Vishy Anand-Garry Kasparov, 
Sicilian Defence 


1 ef cS 2 NfS d6 3 dé cxd4 
4 Nxd4 Nf6 5 Nc3 Nc6 A sur- 
prise, avoiding g6, which Kasparov 
chose in their wortd title match. 6 
Bg5 e6 7 Qd2 Be7 8 0-0-0 0-0 
9 f4 h6 10 ha?! Alter vontusing 
“treiac” with “trois”, Anand has to 
take risks. 

Nxd4 11 Qxd4 hxg5 12 hxgi 
Ng4 13 Be2 e5 14 Qg! exf4 15 
Bxg4 Bxgt 16 Qh2 5} Cool de- 
fence. If now 17 g6 Bh4é reluras 
some material but stops mate anid 
simplifies. 17 Qh7+ Kf7 18 Rh6 
Bxg&! Here White cau draw hy 
QeG-h7+ but would lose ihe tw 
game matclt. 

19 Rhxd6 (+ 20 Kb1l Qxdél 


(his hand from the ceceut Lederer 
Memuorial Trophy. Game all, dealer 
North: 


North 

@#Aj3 

¥197 

#¢AQJ3 

®643 
West. East 
4Q 10652 @K&74 
¥Q54 ¥ 10863 
498 ous. 054... 
#1087 . @AJ5 

South 

49 

¥VAK2. 

#K10762 

, &KQ92 


When Ireland held the North- 
South cards against Turkey, they 


climbed all the way to six diamonds, 
This is not a good contract — you 


might easily lose two clubs and a 
heart on a bad day. But the luck of 


the Irish is legendary. 


West's opening lead was the four 
.of hearts and Tom Hanlon, South for 
Ireland, successfully put up dummy’s 
jack, Now it seemed that with the ace 
of clubs favourably placed in the East 
hand, Hanlon would have no prob- 


lem.with his slam. 


GUARDIAN ee 


Damite War pace SC Re ee Rea gg tee em ee ee 


facamber 10 1995 





Kasparov sacrifices his queen ( 
giant pawn at g2. 21 Rxd6 
Qh2 BS 23 Qg3 Rh8 24 Qy5 
Rh1+ 25 Nd1 g1Q 26 Rd7: Kx 
27 Qxf5+ Kg8 28 Qxf3 RR 


Cricket Second Test South Africa v England 


Captain defiant 


vos iszosmalgaves the day 


Rfl 31 e5+ Qg6 32 Qe2 Q5 23 4 
Rel wins easily, a een ee ea 
The final game (itramnik v Ke: Juike Selvey In Johannesburg 
parov) that decided the lui. —..  . 
Grand Prix: 1 Nf3 N{6 2c4 634M HE medals for valour 
Ne3 Bg7 4 ed u6 5 4 006 Bedes74 pp awarded in the aftermath of 
d5 05 8 Bg5 hG 9 Bh4 Na6 10 00. the defence of the mission 
Qe8 11 Nd2 Nh7 12 a3 h5 13 8 Baylf salon at Rorke’s Drift are testa- 
14 b3 {5 15 Rbi NcS 16 Nb5 Byhj #uest to the fact that resistance and 
17 cxb5 Bhé 18 exi5 gxfS 19 y4:yisoism in the face of overwhelm- 
exb6 20 Ned Qg6 21 Be? Rez » figodds are not unknown in these 
Batl6 Rg7 23 RAZ e4 24 Bucd beep mt The Victoria Cross is not 
25 fxed fxe4 26 1G Nf6 27 Qfi Nd7if{aaded for cricket, of course, but 
28 Rd1? bS 29 Rd5 bxed 30 Byh5|p\saething should be struck imme- 
Qe631 bxc4 Be3 32 Resigns. _—*f#ely and pinned on the chest of 
Michael Adams and Jon Speet|{| ke Atherton. : ‘ 

man both lost iu the first round aj}! 0 Monday England's captain 
Paris, but their earlier Grand Prix jie one of the great — perhaps 
successes put them high in the fina |j|#egreatest — rearguard innings in 
table: Kasparov 19, Ivanchuk 14} history of English cricket. 
Kramnik 12, Anand 1, Adams 6, Yherton, who began his innings 
Morozevich 5, Speelman, Korchndi, dorlly before lunch on Sunday to 
Lautier and Dreev 4, Each point was |) ®t 82 overnight, batted through- 


worth $5,000, with bonuses for the jj the final day of the second Test, 
top four. tw going an unbeaten 185 to deny 


Wsuih Africa a win that had seemed 
le. 

Every run was sweated for, every 
«ond gained was precious, every 
tal played was one fewer left to 
‘Fixe, and by the time Hansie Cronje 
weeded the inevitable ancl shouwk 
his hand with one uver of the match 
Wi fo be bowled, Atherton, under 
te most inense pressure the game 
hs to offer, had been hating: fur 
Mh hours, slightly longer than the 
tue it takes to fy freon London to 
- i| [Shannesburg. 

{| Wilh him fo the very end was 
ek Russell, potty as a purre) bul 
wth the heart of a lion. He had al 
- enjoyed a memorable match 

ath a Test record uf 11 catches, and 

two move tion 45 minutes before lunch kept 
Mherton cumpany, making: anly 2s! 
mans in the more than 4% huurs it 
Yuk the pair lo compile an unbrs- 
{ken sixth-wicket partnership of L1H. 
The pace imattered not a jot: 
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White 
against any defence (by A Eller 
ina). ‘This tough problem won 4, 
firs! prize and has already proveda 
suff lest for experts. 


mates in 


No 2398: 1 c&B b3 2 Bgd b23 Bal 
Kxb1 4 Bb3 mate. Many fall for 
cSQ? bd 2 Qh3 h2 3 Ricl bxcIN! 


Hanlon crew re, erased 
the ace of spades and fed a low ; Eta 
irom the table, On this trick, Naf par dle pbk duet 
Zarlu, who was lfast ak | tergon = area he 
tributed the jack! South playe Witch oat. 

mond ~ aie e eT Soul ¥acollected the ball midway Inside 
eau - ee East's fiendish ie 7 half and held off a posse 
dlefence had created a finesse po | oxy . Nee the ball 
lion for South, since his Q9 ae liverpool pushed forward! vain! 

a tenace. If East had started wil); ‘ orwart y 


Q : 
Ji0x rather than AJx, South needled batempt to Snatch an equaliser. 


is point. Onl |}}, "ly the fourth time they had 
a act geator ea an hor Mal home in this competition. 
our from J10x on the first round — aCe of the quarter-final draw 
but only a genius would play the? | Hay Played in the week begin- 
from AJx. The fate of the slam de {f{, *#t0uary 8, Newcastle will meet 
pended on whether South believed |#],,.4; "0 were fired into the last 
East to be the former or the latter! | fli and goal each irom lan 
Hanlon then went up wi Sella Wy John Hartson against 
queen and made his slam. He #85|f/ 40 "ednesday at Highbury. 
right to believe in hig opponet!?} Hy," Say went ahead in the 
skill, since Zork is an excell!) aan through their Belgian 
layer whose team led the tourt®| jy, 1 Marc Degryse, bu 
ment until the last .round fro * Ginnere were level six minutes 
strong field. Pe 
In the final match, however;.the. Herein m the penalty spot and 
Turkish players ace ewe = Mog dive in ahead with a 
5 by uw 7 
the team. of Bern |). eds heat Dretiisrahiny chaiias 


A cate solo effort by New: 





ai 


Tony Priday, Willie Coyle, Victor sit ling I 

verstone and David: Edwit ss i nett re hig 2-1 and will 
through on the rails to score 81") | Tirechampton First Division 
pressive victory. io, ahs oe lie n Wanderers, who 


the Premiership's Coven- 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma ) 


Watson in his element 


‘lime when Wright con-- 


using a technique the idea for which 
can only have coine as a result of 
eating a crab salad, he prodded and 
poked, fidgeted, three times came 
out of his shell to hit boundaries, 
and scored off only 11 other balls in 
the total of 235 he faced. 

“He batted as if his life depended 
on it,” said Atherton. But it was the 
deeper memory of Barbados, five 
years ago, when Russell single- 
handedly almost saved a Test only 
ta be deprived cruelly at the 
eleventh hour, which provided the 
touchstone. “Bridgetown 19990," 
Russell kept saying to his captain 
between overs. “I can't be doing 
with that sort of thing again, skip- 
per. It hurt tag much.” 

So the pair got their heads down, 
ball by ball,-minute by minute, 
drinks break by drinks break, ses- 
sion by session, geeing up, admon- 
ishing, encouraging and chiding 
until the job was done anct they 
could run off the fielcl, comrades in 
arms. They have a common bond 
now that will never let go. 

Their batting and that earlier of 
Robin Sinith, who made 44, meant 
that England, set 479 to win bul 
more sealistically asked to bat far 
more than five sesstuns to save the 
gaine, finished on 35] for five. As- 
lunishingly they fost only Smith, 
caught al tird man uppercutting 
Allan Donald, in the 109 overs — 
embracing two new balls — what fol- 
lower Graeme Hick's dismissal an 
hour before the clase on Sunday. 

Su England escaped, leaving 
South Africa tn rng less the hiteness 
of their declaration on Sunday to ac- 
commodate Brian MeMillan's 100 
tfive sessions ought to he enough 
lime for anyone on a deteriorating 
pitch) than the spurning of the rare 
chances that were on offer, When 


iry by the same margin, will nicet 
Aston Villa. Villa triumphed over 
Queen's Park Rangers with the only 
goal of the match. The games be- 
iween Middlesbrough and Birming- 
ham and Norwich and Bolton ended 
in goalless draws. 





LACKBURN ROVERS’ Graeme 

Le Saux and David Batty have 
been banned for two European 
matches by Uefa for their on-field 
punch-up during the club's Chanip- 
ions’ League match in Moscow Jast 
month, The pair were earlier fined 
heavily by their club. ae 





TEPHEN HENDRY won the 

UK Snooker Championship for 
the fourth time in six years whea he 
defeated Peter Ebdon 10-3 at Pres- 
ton on Sunday. The four-time world 
champion picked up the £70,000 win 
ner’s cheque, plus another £25\\ 
for- his’ maximum '- break against 
Gary Witkinson, a 





Ate Riley and China's Liu Limin 


ya-brealking form at the” 


were in recohd-b 


World « Short’ Couree Charnpi-: 





99, Atherton pushed a short deliv- 
ery from Donald firmly inte the 
midriff of Gary Kirsten at short leg, 
only for the ball to pop straight out. 
It might well have stuck: thal sort af 
catch does. He has already twice 
been dismissed one short of a Test 
century and, adally, las a highest 
first-class score of 199, 

Then. half an hour luter, cight 
runs after Smith's dismissal, Russell 
knocked back the simplest of 
caughit-and-bowled = chances 10 
Meyrick Pringle. whe made a lian 
fisted hash of it. Had either been 
held i) would have epened up Eng- 
land's lower order. 

Instead, nothing more came 
South Afriva’s way and by the end 
the heart liad been driven from 
their bywlers, who had given it 
everything unly tw be rebuifetl. 
Atherton's progress was relentless: 
he never seemed in (rouble, moving 
into fine as efficiently at the enrl of 
his innings as at the start, Nor did 
he Jase sight of the fact that the 
louse ball was still be punished; 


onships in Rio de Janetre. Riley sel a 
world mark in the 200 metres 
breaststroke and clocked 1.5.70 in 
the women’s 100n) breaststroke 
final — beating the old mark of 
1.6.58. Liu shattered the best time 
for the women's 100m butterfly with 
58.68sec, Brilain’s Sarah Hardcastle 
won the world title for the 800m 
freeslyle and added the bronze 
medal to her callection by finishing 
third in the 400m freestyle. 


T HELENS smashed the world 

record for a Rugby League 
transfer when they landed 24-year- 
old international centre Paul 
Newlove from Bradford Bulls on a 
four-year contract in a package they 
value at £500,000. It beat the previ- 
ous transfer record of £440,000 
when Wigan signed Martin Offiah 
from Widnes nearly four years ago. 
The jatter: took his career total of 
trles to 400 on Sunday by scoring 
three in his side’s 42-10 demolition 
ofLondonBroncos.::- :— - 





| NDIA beat-New'Zeakind by ‘six 
wickets In their sixth and final one- 


| day’ international in -Bombay. to 
avenge.a.heayy defeat in the ‘previ-_ 
‘| que match and wrap up the series 3- 


9. The tourists were dismissed for 


‘426 in 35 overs. India reached their 
‘target with 18 overs to spare. © * «| 


; : Atherton recovers from a blow on the 
head as Jack Russell checks for damage 





PHOTOGRAPH: CLIVE MASON 


he reached his ninth Test century 


‘(and 4,000 Test runs) by hooking 


Donald like a riffe crack, and his 150 
before tea by offering similar treat- 
ment to Pringle. [n all he hit 28 
fours. 

The impact of the deeds of this 
courageous inan and his accomplice 
may be immense both on the Eng- 
lan) leam and on the series, Al 
thaugh Cranje was keen ta stress 
Ih: England had merely saved a 
une they should lave host. his fee 
antel demeanaut told a different stary, 

“When [L twok over the England 
side," suid Atherton, “we needed to 
address the fact that we were loa 
wisily beaten, Sumetimes, ta matler 
how badly you have played — aud 
for four days we were pretly bad — 
you have to try and hang on. A cou- 
ple of years ago we would have lost 
the match. But we are becoming 
harder to beat now.” 





Scorea: South Africa 332 and 343 
for 9 dae; England 200 and 3571 far 5, 
Match drawn. 


FA Cup third round draw 


Keegan goes 
to Chelsea 





ANCHESTER United, Liver- | 


pool and Arsenal were all 
given highly winnable home ties as 
the revamped third-round draw kept 
all but two of the Premier League 
teams apart, writes David Lacey. 

The exceptions were Chelsea and 
Newcastle United, who meet at 
Stamford Bridge in the league this 
week and must now renew. hostill- 
ties for a place in the fourth round. 

For the moment Mancltester 
United, Liverpool, and Arsenal lead 
the short-odds favourites, Newcas- 
tle will be up there with them if'they 
win at Chelsea this weekend, but a 
buay winter may take ifs toll, 


Crews v West Grom, Reading v Gillingham: 
Tranmere ¥ GPR: Norwich v Brentford; Leicas- 
fer v Man City; Cinderford pt Gravesend v 
Aston Villa: Crystal P v Port Vale; Stake v Nottm 


.| Forest; Swindon v' Enfigid or Woking: Bradford 


Sunderland; Liverpool y Rochdale or Darfing- 
ton; Hereford v Tottenham: Areenal ¥ Shelf Litd; 
Derby v Leeda; Fulham of Brighton ¥ Scun- 


;, Chelkea 
‘oor one San cee 
v 


uty v Midclesbrough; Wallord v Wim- 
bistion. Ties to He played Jan 6, 7 end &. 


‘Scores: Peklstan 299 and 204; | 
Australia 257 and 172: 


SPORT 37) 
Australia v Pakistan 
Ahmed spins 
fairy tale end 
for Pakistan 


David Hoppe In Sydney 


rien ocr eran 
NCONSISTENCY Ia Paldstan’s 
very nature. Last week, they 
were a disorganised rabble. 
Today they can look'forward to 
defending the World Cup in their 
home country as a atrong, 
united aud confident side. 
Tomorrow, who knows? 

For the moment, dressing 
room revolts, players’ cliques, 
sacked boards and bribery scan- 
dals are out. Harmonious at- 
mospheres, team spirit and 
official prestige are in. At least, 
it was that way on Monday as 
they celebrated their first Test 
win in Ausirafia for 14 ycars. 

Pakistan, humiliated in the 
first two Tests against Auatralia, 
cakewalked the third bere by 74 
runs. Australia, resuming at 121 
for three, and requiring another 

126 to win, scraped only 51. 

Waqur Younis demolished the 
tail in a manner which suggested 
that a return to former plories 
might, after all, not he beyond 
him. Mushtaq Ahined, whose 
lytapin had becn shunned for 
the first Test in Brishane, took 

18 wickets nt 2 runs cach in 

the nexé (wo and was duly hon- 
oured by Atstralian compar- 

isuns With Shane Warne. Warne, | 
incidentally, wha alse bowled in 
only two Tests hecause of a toe 
injury, took IY wickets at 11, 

“We now lave a aense of unity 
not felt sinec our tour of England 
two yeurs ago,” Judged 
Pakistan's captain, Wasim 
Akram. “Lmuygine if this was a 
five-Test scries!” Why take the 
risk? Pakistan might have iost 
the series, but Wasim was the 
first Test captain better advised 
to quit while he was behind. 

Australia won the firat Teat 
with the help of amatcurish 
Pakistani fielding and Warne’s 
seven wickets in the first in- 
hings. They won the second Test 
with Warne'’s broken toe an irrel- 
evance amid growing Pakistani 
incompetence. But the third 
confirmed widespread suspi- 
ciong; Australia do have a liitle 
rehabilitation to attend to. 

David Boon, second on the list 
of all-time Australian run-get- - 
ters, is unlikely to survive much 
beyond the World Cup. Greg 
Blewett, fallible against the spin- 
ners, has been replaced againat 
Sri Lanka in Perth by Ricky 
Ponting, who can now confirm 
himself the most exciting young 
batting talent in the world. 
Injuries to Steve Waugh and 
Paul Reiffel bring inclusions for 
two Queenslanders — Stuart 
Law and Michael Kasprowicz. 

The nature of Sydney's fifth- 
day pitch — turning slowly and 
with the ball not coming on to 
the bat-— made Australia’s tar- 

get a challenging one. Healy, the 
nightwatchman, drove loosely at 
Akram to he caught at the wicket, 
before Mushtaq settled maiters 
by dismissing Steve Waugh and 


- Taylor it quick succession: - 


Unable to feed off the bad balls, 
Austrailia self-destructed. | 





Pakistan wonby74muns.° fy et 
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